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SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF LIVING 
COMPOSERS. 


From the “ Supplement to the Musical Library.” 
GEORGE ONSLOW, ESQ. 


is by birth a Frenchman, born at Claremont, in Auvergne, 
in 1784, but of an English and noble family. His father. 
the Honourable Edward Onslow, son of George, Lord 
(afterwards Earl of) Onslow, settled abroad, where he 
married a French lady, and the first fruits of this union 
having, when very young, displayed a decided genius for 
music, he weceoad f sree, om at Hamburg from Dussek, 
and afterwards in London from J.B. Cramer. His know- 
ledge of the theory of music he gained from M. Reicha, 
professor at the Conservatoire Royale. He commenced his 
career as a composer, by music for the pianoforte, and two 
duets, among other works, are undeniable evidence of the 
highest talent. His fifteen quartets and ten quintets, for 
stringed instruments, are further proofs of his genius and 
knowledge, which were afterwards still more conspicuous! y 
displayed in two operas, L’ Alcalde della Vega, produced 
in Paris in 1824, and Le Colporteur, performed in the same 
city in 1827, with the most unequivocal success. Mr. 
Onslow married a wealthy lady of Rouen, which city he 
has chosen as his place of fixed residence; “ and though,” 
says his biographer in the Harmonicon, “an artist in one 
strict sense of the word, yet he has never made his talent 
his calling. He profits by his compositions, it is true, as 
Lord Byron did by most of his poetry, but neither the one 
is a musician, nor was the other an author, by profession. 
Not that it would derogate from either to be so considered, 
for the world is fast emerging from that state of barbaric 
ignorance when men were valued for their titles and addi- 
tions, and not according to their personal endowments and 
power of adding to the stock of human happiness.” 


FERDINAND RIES 


was born in 1785, at Bonn. His father was director of the 
orchestra to the Elector of Cologne, and his grandfather 
had been leader of the same. The French invasion hav- 
ing broken up most of the establishments of the German 
princes, the education of the young Ries was unavoidably 
much neglected, and he was indebted for his early know- 
edge in music to books and his own industry. However, 
in 1801, he had the good fortune to attract the notice of 
Beethoven, once the intimate friend of his father, to whose 
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advice and example he owes much of that skill in his art 
which has secured to him an ample independence. Mr. 
Ries arrived in London in 1813, and through the influence 
of his countryman, the clever and excellent Mr. Salomon, 
was soon elected a member of the Philharmonic Society, 
and well introduced in the best musical circles of this me- 
tropolis. In 1824 he took leave of England, and with a 
handsome competency, as well as a handsome English 
wife, returned to his native country, where he still actively 
employs himself in his professional pursuits. His works, 
for the pianoforte chiefly, are very numerous; but most of 
them are rather of the difficult kind, and few possess an 
of those qualities which are inviting to amateurs in general. 
His symphonies, two of which were composed for the Phil- 
harmonic Society, show great knowledge of music, and of 
| the characters of different instruments; nevertheless, to 
| most hearers, there is a dryness in them that will always 
| Operate against their becoming popular. 


LOUIS SPOHR, 


son of a well-known German physician, was born at See- 
sen, in the duchy of Brunswick, in 1783. Contrary to 
| what we generally have to record of musical geniuses, 
Spohr in his childhood showed no predilection for the art, 
| and, it is said, was a dull youth. At what period of his 
| life his musical education began does not appear, but Mau- 
| court was his first, and the famous Fik his second, master 
| for the violin. With the latter he made a journey into 
| Russia, at the expense of the Duke of Brunswick, whose 
chamber-musician he had become. In 1804 he travelled 
through various parts of Germany, giving public concerts, 
| at which his performances on the violin excited the wonder 
and drew forth the warmest panegyrics of the best critics. 
In 1805 the Duke of Saxe Gotha took M. Spohr into his 
service, as Kapellmeister, and from that time he began to 
| compose, or, at least, became known asa ee Dur- 
| ing his engagement at Gotha, he made several professional 
| tours in Germany,—was at the Musical Festival at Frank- 
| enhausen, and at the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, at both 
of which he gained additional renown. He afterwards 
visited most of the principal cities of Italy, and on his return 
| to Germany was appointed director of the music to the 
theatre of Frankfort on the Maine. In 1819 he arrived in 











|| London, at the invitation of the Philharmonic Society, for 


which body he composed two symphonies and an overture, 
| which gave him an undoubted right to be classed among the 





| great composers oftheage. He has since produced many fine 
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operas Of these Faust, Jessonda, Zemire et Azor, &c., 


bear ample testimony to the superiority of his genius; and | 
a later work, The Last Judgment, an oratorio, has furnished | 
still stronger evidence of his powers. This, which has 
been so ably put into an English form by Mr. Edward 
Taylor, is now known in almost every part of Great Bri- 
tain. M. Spohr has for some time past been fixed at Cassel, 
as Kapellmeister, where he enjoys a very handsome income 
together with the consciousness that his well-earned fame 
is daily spreading wider and wider. 


Foreign Quarierly Review.” 
MUSIC MADE EASY. 
(Continued from page 242.) 


“In the art of singing,” says M. Feétis, “there are so 
many things to be examined, that without having made a 
particular study of it, and naving learned by reflection and 
experience in what it consists, there is much difficulty in 
pronouncing a singer good or bad at the first hearing.” 
Amateurs certainly betray great eagerness to decide, and 
trust too much to the first impressions of a new performer ; 
their erroneous judgments generally arise from confound. | 
ing an indifferent execution, with the want of education or | 
natural disposition, without making sufficient allowance for 
the circumstances which may influence a failure. The 
exhibition of refinement or vulgarity of taste leads tothe justest 
conclusion on the talent of a new performer, w hile purity 
of intonation and a good quality of tone, though wanting at | 
first, cannot promptly be adjudged absolute ly deficient in 
the singer. An intelligent critic will discern what is un- 
favorable to the effect of a singer’s talent, and distinguish 
accurately between the bad and the good 
tiful voice sufficient; and although the want of | 
this gift of nature cannot be compensated by the utmost 
skill, yet a singer who knows how to manage his resources 
well, a and certainty, fre- 
quently accomplishes more with an indifferent voice than | 
one, who, with a fine organ, Is ignorant 
says M. Feétis, “ 
ration with the emission of the tone, as to develope the 
power which belongs to the organ and to the conformation 
of the chest, without suffering the tone to degenerate into 
a ery.’ Hear this, Miss Paton, Donzelli, and Mr. Bra- 
ham! The practice of fashionable singing masters in 
superficially forming a pupil, by tracing a few embellish- 
ments and passages to a certain air or duet, and then dis- 
missing him as finished, is forcibly contrasted with the | 
severity of the discipline adopted by the old composers of 
Italy. 

“ Porpora having conceived a friendship for a young 
eastrato his pupil, asked him if he had courage to pursue 
indefatigably a course which he would point out, however 
tiresome it might appear. Upon receiving an answer in | 
the affirmative, he noted upon a page of ruled paper the 
diatonic and chromatic scales, ascending and descending, | 
with leaps of a third, fourth, &e., to acquire the intervals | 
promptly—with shakes, turns, and various 
passages of vocalization. This leaf employed master and 
pupil for a year—the following year was bestowed upon it | 
—the third, there was no talk of changing it—the pupil 
began to murmur, but was reminded of his promise. A 
fourth ye a elapsed, then a fifih, and every day came the 
eternal lea At the sixth it was not done with, but lessons | 


From the “ 


says 


Tosing, a beau- 
is not alone 
and takes his notes with firmness 


“* Poser la voix,” | 


is so to regulate the movements of respi- 


appogiature, 


of articuls i pronunciation, and declamation were added || harp—long, 
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to the practice ; at tthe end of this year, hewowe, the scho- 
lar, who still imagined that he was but at the elements, 
was much surprised when his master exclaimed, ‘Go, my 
son, thou hast nothing more to learn; thou art the first 
singer of Italy, and of the world.” He said true—this 
singer was Caffarelli.” 

Crescentini, who terminated his career at Paris, was the 
last of the fine Italian school which produced Sénésino, 
Farinelli, and others. The female voice is at its best from 
the age of eighteen to thirty,—there is less to apprehend 
from its change than that of men; at the approach of nubil- 
ity, a certain thinness of tone is to be remarked, which lasts 
for two or three years, after which the voice is generally 
better than before. One of the most useful vocal practices 
for ladies consists in the advancement and control of the 
power of re spiration, which is weaker with them than in 
men, as nothing is more injurious to the meaning of a mu- 
sical phrase than taking breath mal a propos. Embellish- 
ments are essential to good singing, the abuse of them must, 
however, be shunned ; they must ever be introduced with 
taste, executed with delicacy, and kept in strict subservience 
to the character of the air. Our author truly remarks, that 
“the merit of the principal part of the singers of the pre- 
sent school is nearly confined to that of executing ornamen- 
tal flourishes with rapidity. Formerly the composer wrote 
his air simply, and left it to the sagacity of the singers to 
choose their fioritures, a practice which contributed to the 
variety of the music, since every peformer being impelled 
differently, chose his passages as the moment inspired him, 
so that the same plec e was continually presented under a 
new aspect.” 

Rossini is the first composer who adopted the plan of 
writing out every embellishment which he would have 
appended to his airs; this has created a more level medi- 
ocrity of talent arnong singers, and bas completed the ruin 
of the older and better school. The mostadmirable mecha- 
nism of the voice is, however, only the means, of which the 
end is expression, and it is well said, that “ the great singer 
is he who identifies himself with the personage he repre- 
sents, and who abandons himself to momentary impulses, 
as the composer did before him in writing the music.” 
Sénésino, Farinelli, Gabrielli, Marchesi, Crescentini, and 
we add Banti, are among the most celebrated for 
powers of expression, and at the present day, Madame 
Malibran at times affords a very lively idea of perfection in 
the same style. Pronunciation, as a means of expression, 
should not be neglected by singers; in this consists, at least, 
half of the charm of our native ballads. The ancient prac- 
tice of emasculation preserved the same beauty of voice 
throughout the best part of the performer’s life, without fear 
of change, which accounts for the more frequent excellence 
of Italian singers formerly over those of other parts of Eu- 
rope; for let children be instructed how they may, out of 
a hundred. ninety lose their voices at a particular period of 
adolescence; and to begin the study of music when the 
manly voice is settled, ever renders the performer defective 
is a musician. In France, Picardy furnishes the best 
ter tenors, and tenors are found most abund- 
antly in Languedoc and Toulouse, while Burgundy and 
Franche-Comté produce female voices of the greatest ex- 
tent and purest quality ; curious facts these, and suggestive 
of important experiments for this country. 

Every species of instrument demands peculiar qualities 
in the performer: those of the violin kind, to be well play- 
ed, require above all things a very delicate ear and flexi- 
bility of wrist; great energy of finger is required for the 
pliable, and strong fingers for the pianoforte 
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and organ. Wind-instrument performers, like violin play- 
ers, having to fix their own intonations, must possess the 
same acute ear, with certain endowments of the lips and 
tongue. 
for physical deficiency, as, when accompanied by sensibil- 
ity and imagination, it carries these advantages to the 


Practice will doubtless, in its degree, compensate | 


highest pitch of success; but it would be vain for a person, | 


however exquisite bis feeling, to aim at excellence on the 
pianoforte with short stiff fingers, or on the oboe with dry 
withered lips. 

The violin, violoncello, &c., are, in the study of their 
execution, divided into two distinct parts: fingering and 
the management of the bow. Without very powerful pres- 


sure of the string upon the finger-board, no pure tone can | 


be obtained; and beginners, notwithstanding the pain which 
this causes them at first, must persist in the practice. Few 
players have reached absolute perfection of intonation, par- 
ticularly in passages of double notes, in which the bow is 
placed upon two strings at a time, accompanied by combi- 
nations of fingering. So difficult is it to accomplish this 
exercise, that M. Fetis is of opinion that “ not a single instru- 
mentalist has perhaps so far conquered it as at all times to 
satisfy a cultivated ear.” De Beriot is, we think, unexcep- 
tionable on this head, and has carried the excellence of 
playing in tune as far as human fingers can go, or ears 
appreciate. Strength and quality of tone depend almost 
wholly on the employment of the bow; although, to wit- 
ness the ease of skilful violinists, we are apt to think there 
is little done in thrusting and withdrawing this slight 
machine, the difficulty is excessive, and to acquire the va- 
rious coup d archet many years’ practice is necessary. Of 
late years the old-fashioned rigid bow has been superseded 
by the employment of a more flexible one, which is caleu- 
lated to produce sounds of a softer and purer quality 
Kreutzer, Rode, and Baillot, the chiefs of the modern school 
of violin playing, are distinguished in an interesting man- 
ner by M. Fétis. “ The first had never studied classical 
productions, but a happy organization put him in posses- 
sion of a kind of chivalrous style, that was brilliant, facile, 
and full of charm. Rode, at once purer and more correct, 
was a model of perfection, admirable alike for the exacti- 
tude of his intonation, the art of singing upon his instru- 
ment, and the rapidity of his finger.” Jaillot, now a vigor: 
ous old man, seems to be the player of sentiment; “ he is 
only worthy of bimself when he performs the music of the 
great masters, and makes his auditory partake in his own 
emotions.” Our author has addressed to De Bériot the 
just reproach of playing too often compositions of so hack- 
nied a form as the air with variations ; 


but he has not cor- | 
rectly estimated the talent of Spohr, who is at the head of 


the modern German school, as well as in the first rank asa | 


composer 

In instruments like the viola, violoncello, and double 
bass, in proportion as the notes lie more remote on the 
finger-board, becomes the difficulty of gaining a good en- 
semble between the movements of the how and the fingers ; 
the first of these is not at present much cultivated for solo- 
playing. Lindley’s execution on the v'oloncello does not 
reach our author’s standard of perfection, though he allows 
him the possession of neatness in passages, a fine tone, and 
much rapidity ofbow. The performance of Dragonetti on 
the double-bass he justly considers prodigious, and he re- 
marks in him that admirable precision in the time, which 
makes his gigantic instrument fit to rule over a whole or- 
chestra 
orchestral compositions, but they are in general played too 
loud; in the English and German orchestras they are 


Wind instruments chiefly give the coloring in | 


_———_ 


better managed than in the French, which again have an 


incontestable superiority in their violins. The subject of 
expression in large orchestras has not sufficiently occupied 
the attention of our musicians, particularly the advantage 
gained by making every performer execute the same pas- 


|| Sage in the same manner, so that every bow shall move up 


or down at the same time. In the opera band of Berlin, 
as well as in that of Paris, are shown what great effects 
result from a strict attention to this practice. A whistling 
noise is the most unpleasant defect in the execution of most 
finte players. Tulou, formerly a pupil of the Conservatoire 


| of Paris, many of whose inflections of tone rival the human 


voice, and our own Nicholson, are at the head of the per- 
formers on this instrument. Drouét’s playing, it is rightly 
observed, “more resembles a collection of tours de force 
than real music.” The reason why the oboe is generally 


_ blown very loud, in orchestras, is, that in playing prano the 


performer is liable to the accident of giving the octave 


| instead of the real note: the necessity of repressing the 


breath in playing this instrument, makes it one of the most 
fatiguing of the pneumatic family. For a whole season 
M. Voght spoiled the music of our Philharmonic Concert, 


| because he either could not, or would not, soften his tone. 


On the clarionet, Baermann, of Munich, and Willman, of 
London, are the most distinguished. ‘The French per- 
formers obstinately adhere to a bad method of putting the 
instrument to the lips, and endeavour more to produce a 
coarse and powerful tone, than a round and softone. The 
bassoon, at present, possesses no player of remarkable talent. 


| Denman, an obscure individual, hardly known out of our 


| in an English band. 


theatrical orchestras, bas the best tone that we ever heard 
Puzzi, for purity of taste, command, 
and an exquisite quality of sound, is the most accomplished 
horn player of Europe ;—it is curious that in the use of this 
instrument in the orchestra, the first performer cannot well 
play the part of the second, nor the second that of the first ; 
this is on account of the habitual compression and dilation 
of the lips, which produce the high and low notes.  Al- 


though the place of the trombone in the orchestra is already 


defined, and execution for this purpose beyond a certain 
degree useless, the bass trombone has been cultivated in 
Germany as a solo instrument with singular success, and 
the fame of Queisser, of Leipsic, and Belcke, of Berlin, for 
skilful management, has already reached England 
“When [| enumerate the difficulties,’ says M. Fétis, 
“which are found in playing the organ, and above alla 
great organ, it is difficult to conceive that men can be found 
sufficiently well disposed by nature, to succeed in it. Be- 
sides the free articulation of the fingers, and rules for finger- 
ing, as other instruments,—besides that, this is of compli- 
cated difficulty, from the resistance of the touch, which 
requires sometimes from one to two pounds weight to press 
down a key,—the organist must learn to move his feet ra- 
pidly to play the bass well on the pedals, when he wishes 
to have his left hard free to play intermediate parts,—a 


_ double attention, which is very painful; he must know how 
| to mix the rows of keys, to separate or re-unite them with- 


| effects of the different stops, and have tast 


out interruption of his execution; he must understand the 
to invent new 
combinations of them; lastly, he must possess genius and 


‘science to treat ecclesiastical chants majestically, and to 
_ play preludes and pieces of all kinds extemporaneously. A 


thousand other details enter into the obligations of an 
organist.” 

We shall not pursue our author in his analysis of these 
details; what has been shown will suffice to explain the 
cause why, in the lapse of three centuries, a very inconsid- 
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erable number of great organists has been produced. The | 
different structure of these instruments in England and || 
Germany, renders a different management of them neces- 
sary : among our own performers, Messrs. S. Wesley and 
Adams have distinguished themselves by skill in fugue | 
and the management of difficulties; while Mr. Novello | 
takes the precedence as an accompanyist and general or- || 
ganist. Schneider, of Dresden, who is inimitable as a 
pedal player and masterly in improvisation, is the princi- 
pal organist at present on the continent. La Barre is 
esteemed justly as a virtuoso on the harp and composer for 
that instrument, a man of genius. On the pianoforte, Cra- 
mer and Hummel are unrivalled for the charm of their 
execution. 

The last chapter in the volume of M. Fétis which de- |! 
serves attention for its practical utility, isthat on the form 
of pieces in vocal and instrumental music. An examina- 
tion of the concluding essays on the metaphysics of the art, | 
though they contain much ingenious speculation, would too || 
far extend our present design, which is merely to show |) 
how many interesting facts upon the mechanism of music, 
valuable M 
in performance, are comprised in the work before us. 
a brief consideration of this subject we shall, therefore, 
close this article. A dramatic structure was not adopted 
by the Neapolitan masters of the 18th century, Pergolese, 
Leo, &c., in the composition of their masses; this manner 
of composition was begun by Mozart and Haydn, and has 
been still more strongly developed by Cherubini. Of 
masses, there is a species called the Missa Brevis, in 
which the words are never repeated; but in the Grand 
Mass, the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus 
Dei, which are the principal divisions, are mostly subdi- 
vided, and the execution of the music often requires two | 
hours or more. Catholic composers, since their churches || 
are less diligently attended by the higher orders, have 
neglected to produce many of those kinds of compositions 
which formely abounded. The Te Deum for public rejoic- | 
ings, and a few Motels, are the only detached pieces of || 
Church Music which are now written. The most drama- | 
tic form of sacred music in England is the Oratorio, which | 
was introduced here from Italy by Handel. Our author 
is in error in supposing that these compositions were ever 
incorporated into our Church service. The “ Israel in 
Egypt” is a far more powerful instance of the gigantic con- | 
ception of Handel in choruses, than the “ Messiah,” or 
any of the productions cited by M. Fétis, though the want 
of airs, and of relief generally, confine this composition to 
use as an accessory only to public performances of Sacred 
Music. It was soon after music was reduced to the first 
rude forms of counterpoint, that the opera bad its rise in 
Italy, in an endeavor to revive the dramatic system of the 
Greeks, in which poetry was sung. The first opera (writ- 
ten in 1590) consisted scarcely of any thing beyond recita- 
tive; in the second, called “ Eurydice,” there are found 














| 





. . . | 
some Anacreontic stanzas, which may be considered as the | 


origin of an air. A monotonous form prevailed in the 
songs of this period ; and in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, though the plan was changed, that adopted was as 
unfavorable to dramatic effect and as repulsive to common 
sense as can well be imagined. At this time airs com- 
menced by a slow movement, which ended in the key; | 
then followed a quick movement, and afterwards the slow 
movement again: tothe appearance of Piccini and Sacchini 
this uniformity prevailed, whatever might be the dramatic 
expression necessary. Buononcini invented the rondo, 








and Sarti improved the idea of carrying it forward into two 


| forms of composition for the pianoforte and violin. 


| he could scarcely ever attain. 


movements. By degrees the air grew into the scena, com- 
prising several movements, of which we find instances in 
Mozart, Cimarosa, and other great dramatic composers. 
After the air, the duet made its appearance, and submitted 
by degrees to the same variation of design that the former 
had undergone; the trio then appeared in a comic opera; 
and at length the whole revolution took place, and was 
completed by the quartets, sestets, and rll se of Mezart's 
marvellous operas. Gluck, who gave a decisive form to 


| the serious opera of the French, employed only the highest 


order of recitative, with airs and choruses. Overtures to 
operas have been from time to time variously modified ; 


| that to the “ Zauberfléte,” M. Fétis properly calls “an 


inimitable masterpiece, which will ever remain the model 
of overtures, and the despair of composers.” Haydn and 


| Mozart completed the model of the sexfonia, upon the im- 


provements of Vanhall and Stamitz. Beethoven is in this 
style bolder, but less correct than his great predecessors, 
and at times appears rather to improvise than to follow any 
settled plan. Boccheriri, the author of the celebrated instru- 
mental quintets, is thus beautifully noticed :— 

“ A poor man, who lived in Spain, isolated and unknown, 
has cultivated the quintet with unusual felicity of inspira- 
tion; this man is Boccherini. Not having communication 
with the world to inform himself of the progress of music, 
and the variations of taste, for nearly fifty years he com- 
posed, without renewing his musica] sensations by the 


| hearing or perusal of Haydn or Mozart’s works, he drew 


every thing from his own stores; hence arises the origi- 
nality of his manner and style, the independence of his 
thoughts, and the naive charm which characterises 
his productions. A greater richness of harmony, and 
something less antiquated in the plan, may be occasion- 
ally desired, but no inspiration more real.” 

It is scarcely necessary for us to dwell here upon the 
The 
contents of La Musique mise d la portée de tout le monde 
present a concentration of the experience of a musician of 
science and general correctness of taste; which, though 
deformed by occasional instances of that headstrong wilful- 
ness, and unblushing assertion, too prevalent in the author’s 
letters before noticed, put the reader in possesion of a mass 
of information, which, without being himself a composer, 
If we had stopped to con- 
test every point which might have become matter of debate 
between ourselves and the author, we must have done so 
at the expense of passing over much upon which we are 


| thoroughly agreed; it has, therefore, been our object to 


overlook, as often as possible, the little ebullitions of bis 
ancient resentment against the English, to show how M. 
Féts has benefitted musical discussion, in opening the way 
for inquiring minds. Apart from his offences against our 
own music, we are inclined to consider him neither an 
uncandid nor partial writer; his chief errors arise from 
the precipitation with which he decides upon the causes of 
things, a haste which sometimes jeads him into ludicrous 
excesses. What shall we think of a writer who asserts 
that “the art of singing was evidently not familiar to Mo- 
zart?”’ Shall we believe that this is the result of his ex- 
amination of Mozart’s writings, or the effect of some pre- 
conceived notions, which have perverted his powers of 
judgment? Fortunately the appearance of Mozart’s life, 
in which are profound criticisms on singers and singing, 
| has contradicted the assertion of M. Fétis. Matters of his- 
tory we are obliged to receive from a writer upon his own 
responsibility, for without being of the same profession, we 
can scarcely subject them to a test of truth; but of criticism 
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on art, the musician can always decide the value, by com- || 


paring the bulk of it with the aggregate of his own expe- 
rience. In conformity with this principle we have made 
our estimate of M. Fétis’ late production, and, howeve 


r || 


hardly it may be believed, we venture to say, that the error || 


and prejudice in it are as mere specks, in comparison of | 
its generally sound observation and original and ingenious | 
views, 





From the “ Elements of Vocal Science. 


OF TONE. 


Peruaps the most insurmountable difficulty which writ- 
ers on vocal art have found, lies in the insufficiency of lan- 


yrecise idea of tone, “the ninety-nine requisites out of the 
fundred” a singer ought to possess. To say that a tone. 
is loud or soft, full or thin, sweet or brilliant, or rich or 
smooth or harsh, conveys no notion which can be interpret- 





ed by all men in the same sense. Neither is there any 
cis ate to which we can refer. No two voices are alike. | 
No voice bears any near resemblance to the tone of any 
instrument. Neither can we call to mind any one voice 
or instrument that possesses all the qualities it is necessary 
for one who treats on vocal art to describe; and lastly we | 


unmixed effects of tone, from the almost inseparable con- \| 
nection there is between the various component parts of || 


good singing. 
agreeable; nay there isa decided necessity for great diver- | 
sity in the volume and even in the quality of tone, to mark | 
the different shades of passion. It is, therefore, by no 


means uncommon to find that a performer, with a moderate 





Voices totally unlike are found to be equally || 


| 


share of voice, affects the hearer infinitely more than one || 


whose mere tone is much more pleasing in itself. 


On the |! 


contrary, there are very illustrious instances of vocalists || 


whose powers of expression are exceedingly limited, and | 
whose charm lies simply in tone and agility. 


But though || 


these circumstances make it impossible accurately to define || 
the nature and effects of tone absolutely, yet it is clear that 


all expression, purely vocal, depends upon this agent, | 
because tone is the vehicle both of elocution and of execu- | 
tion, and the success of the performer varies according to | 
the manner in which the hearer is affected by its modifi- | 
cations. ‘There must be one pervading quality perceptible | 
throughout, and although art departs into very wide ex- | 
tremes from this the ground-work, yet these distances are | 
never so remote as wholly to quit the grand postulatum of | 
an original distinction. Painters borrow a term from mu- | 
sic that well demonstrates the musical fact. 
of the tone of a picture when they wish to make the gene- 
ral effect of the entire coloring understood. In singing, 
the customary deportment of the voice admits this general 
term, and to convey all deviations of passionate expression 
musicians must in their turn borrow a method of exposition 
from the painters—such changes are the lights and sha- 
dows thrown in by vocal art.* 

A reference to eminent singers would be but a partial 





They speak | 


| 
| 


* In conversation with a friend of very acute parts, great learning, 


and fine taste, (but no musician,) he threw out a conjecture that 
tone, like light, may be composed of parts divisible as the rays, though 
no musicometer similar in effect to the prism has yet been discover- 
ed. To the absence of some of these rays of sound he imagined 
differences in tone might be owing. 
me new—therefore I repeat it; but I apprehend organic or mechan- 


The idea is fanciful, and to | 


ical circumstances are quite sufficient to account for all the differ- | 


ent powers and qualities of tone evinced by singers. 


Vor. IL. 90 





and an evanescent test; and though instruments will afford 
us but very slender assistance in our illustration, (for even 
those least susceptible of change are altered by the manner 
of the performer,) to instruments we must principally have 
recourse, in our endeavour to discover and to fix the essential 
constituents oftone. We must, however, impress upon 
our readers that their effects are quoted simply with this 
single view ; since, were it possible to form a voice upon the 
model of any one instrument, the result, we apprehend, 
would be altogether singular and uninteresting, for we know 
that the slight resemblances which voices trained by prac- 
tice to particular instruments, or drawn by constantly hear- 
ing them, take to those instruments, are generally disagree- 
able. We can enumerate only five instruments which 


| | appear to us severally to enjoy the primary properties of fine 
guage, or indeed any known characters, to convey any || 


tone—these are the musical glasses, the A¥olian harp, the 
horn, the bassoon, and the flageolet; and it is from hear- 
ing and closely attending to the properties of these, that we 
may be best able to ascertain the genuine effects of mere 
tone. But it is perhaps to the glasses alone that we can 
with safety recur as a foundation to reason upon, because 
the pleasure we derive from them is the least connected 
with former associations. ‘There can be no necessity to 
show how the judgment is disturbed by this the grand 
influencer of our ideas, and that we must have connected 


| We || various associations with every other instrument, even the 
are wholly unable to determine what are the real, positive, \| 


epithets of poets will suffice to prove. The glasses, if not 
entirely, are the most exempt from all casual accessories to 
pleasure. Taking them then as our examples, we should 
say that the finest tone produces for a short time, and but 
for a short time, an intense delight—that satiety soon comes 
on and the ear palls. But first sensations are sufficient to 
enable us to determine that tone must be rich, sweet, and 
brilliant, and above all pure, or sui generis, distinctly 
marked by the same continuous quality—whatever be the 
modification in point of quantity, in order to produce the 
highest order and degree of simple pleasure. To this gene- 
ral rule the finest voices we have ever heard appear to us 
to conform. Let us not forget to observe, that the tone of 
the glasses is the most sweet and rich, but it lacks some- 
thing of the brilliancy of the other instruments. Of these 
three constituents, as they affect our senses and faculties, 


_ we should say the richness fills, satisfies, and delights the 


| property of tone. 


sense—the sweetness partakes in these effects, but adds to 
them a soothing and more refined gratification—the bril 
liancy is the spurit-stirring, the animating, the enlivening, 
These, as it appears to me, are the ave- 
nues by which sound approaches and invades the dominions 
of sense and sentiment. What I mean by pure tone is, that 
it be free from any obvious taint, such as is derived from 
the reed or string, by inferior players. There is also a 
piercing, harsh tone brought from the trumpet when over- 
blown,* that produces the effect to which we allude. By 
pure tone in singing I mean to describe that which neither 
partakes too strongly of the lips, the mouth, the nose, the 
throat, or the head, but which comes freely from the chest, 
and is delivered justly (without undergoing any perceptible 
alteration) from that particular place in its passage which 





* The effect of Mr. Bartleman’s voice was often stringy, and of 
Mr. Braham’s is almost always either reedy or over-broke ; yet his 
true tone is more pure and beautiful perhaps than that of any tenor 
now alive. Indeed, this constant variation of the tone is the defect 
of the latter singer which detracts so largely from his other aston- 
ishing powers. Mr. Vaughan’s as a tenor, Mr. W. Knyvett’s as a 
counter-tenor, and Mrs. Salmon’s as a soprano, are amongst the 
purest toned English voices I ever heard. he art of forming the 
voice is however now much better understood than it ever was, in 
England. 
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we learn by sympathy, and which we perceive tobe exactly | 


ity is generally so distinet from the natural voice, that the 


the same in well-taught singers instructed according to the || junction of the two is seldom effected, without destroying 


A tone so generated and so emitted is the 


e.° 


[talian method. 
pure, natural voic 

Tone affects also by quantity, which singers cal] power. 
The mere word, tone, presupposes a certain degree of power, 
which though not precisely defined is still sufficiently intel- 
ligible for our purpose. If it be said that a voice has tone, 
it implies that body—that quantity which makes it a voice, 
in the sense singers use the word voice. If this body be | 
wanting, the person is said to have no voice. But what- 
ever superabundant quantity is added to the general propor- 
tion is expressed by an explanotary term, and we say, the | 
man has a great volume, or a great deal of power, or we 
use some such phrase, which although indefinite, has a 
comparative or superlative sense. Power is necessary to 
grandeur, to the production of extraordinary effects, and | 
indeed to all performance which is addressed to a large 
audience in large buildings; but tone only is requisite to 
impressive and to polished singing—for manner and elocu- | 
tion frequently more than supply the place of power. A 
singer with a comparatively feeble voice, even in large 
rooms, may be dignified, impressive or pathetic, by the help | 
of an impassionate, polished, judicious elocution. ‘The com- 
positions are few to which power is indispensable, and it is 
by no means so important (not even to the profession) as | 
tone or quatity: 

I havealready shown that quality is undefinable. Every 
voice has something proper to itself, and we may safely | 
say, that like the human countenance, each voice, though 
made up of elements nominally the same, is most curiously 
yet most perceptibly different even from the one most simi- 
lar to it, when the comparison is strictly made. Perhaps 
the most marvellous instance of the multiplying power of 
variation the Creator exhibits, lies in these astonishingly 
varied instances. Variation of quality, not less than quan- 
tity, also constitutes a considerable part of the language of 
sentiment and passion. Every voice gives its own colour, 
as it were, its own depth of tint to the delineation, and this 
is modified by conception and power. But in proportion 
to the facility and strength with which the singer can diver- 





sify the intensity (always preserving the leading individual 


character of his voice) so will be the effect of tone in mov- | 


ing the affections of the hearer. 

3esides the divisions derived from the pitch or altitude 
of the notes, into treble, tenor, and bass, there are two kinds 
of voice—the voce di petto, or the voice from the chest, 
and the voce di testa, or the voice from the head. The 
latter is generally termed the falsette, and is employed to 


} 


continue the higher notes of the scale, where the natural | 


voice ceases. ‘The falsette is common to all singers, but 
differs very much in quality and power; in men, its qual- 








* Yet though it be said to be the natural voice, it can preserve its 
purity only by art. For all singing 1s at first imitation, and unless 
the first idea is minutely and correctly given, unless that idea be 
confirmed by constant undeviating practice, and the mechanical 
agency irrevocably fixed, the tone will in the million of cases be 
imperfectly formed ; yet upon this original understanding and con- 
tirmation of the organs all the after-structure depends. I cannot 
insist too peremptorily upon the inculcation of first principles. The 
singer is made or marred at the very outset, and without the due 
exercise of judgment in forming the tone, and long perseverance 
in fixing the scale upon the mind and organs concerned in utterance, 
let no One hope to become a singer fit to be heard. Nature and 
habit are alike concerned. The reason why so few of the English 
have attained either perfection or an approach to perfection, is 
because they so soon and so impatiently quit this indispensable part 
ot the process for the study of what are commonly but erroneously 
considered to be more important branches of the art. More of this 


hereafter, when I come to treat of the formation of the voice. 


the quality of the voicing. Base singers have usually a 
very sweet and powerful falsette, but the wide distance 
between the two renders the use of it almost wholly incom- 
patible. In tenors, the capital art is to unite and assimilate 
the two voices at their junction, and in their general char- 
acter ; this faculty is so rare, as perhaps never to be com- 
pletely accomplished. Mr. Braham is the most perfect 
example I ever heard of a singer who could use either 
voice indifferently with almost equal volume and similarity 
of tone; but this art continues only for the compass of a 
note or two, when the falsette becomes distinctly discover- 
able. The falsette is the most sweet and brilliant of all 
tones of male singers, and is of a more pathetic cast than 
any natural voice.* It was this superiority that occasioned 
the employment of those miserable beings, who for a time 
disgraced our Italian opera, and were so general upon the 
theatres of the Continent. 

That tone is agreeable and affects us according to its 
brilliancy, we may safely infer from the effects of the four 
kinds of voice, the bass, tenor, counter-tenor, and treble: 
the heavy tones of the bass, which are usually very dead, 
are the lowest in the scale of pleasure ;¢ the tenor is next 
in the gradation, the counter-tenor the third, (which is 
generally falsette) and the treble is certainly more capable 
of moving our feelings, than either of the former. We 
attribute this to its peculiar brilliancy. 

The endless variety which these distinctions give rise to, 
the cast of tone which every singer assumes, the shade, 


as it were, which he gives to his natural voice, ey us 
of a standard of perfection. Even purity of tone does not 


seem to be indispensable, for very high instances might be 
adduced, where the natural sound was improved by art :} 
but we may affirm, that unless this power be entirely con- 


| cealed, it detracts like all discovered artifices from the 





| effect. 


| actions of the organs of speech in 


We must be careful not to confound the rule which 
science prescribes for the conduct of the voice, with con- 
strained unnatural artifice, for the very best singers are 
those who have identified as it were the endowments of 


| nature and the accomplishments of art. 


The Italians are the only people who have cultivated 
vocal science with pre-eminent success. From them are 
deduced the few principles that are established in other 
countries. Perhaps we may trace certain national vitia- 
tions of tone in singing to the predominance of peculiar 

ronouncing the several 
languages. The French are ooh the Germans are gut- 
tural, and the English sibilant. These are the characteris- 
tics of their several languages. Their own singers differ 
too in their manner of voicing, while the Italians, whose 
smeoth and gliding syllables are lubricated by the constant 
succession of vowels, evince in the uniformity of their con- 
duct of the voice, their porlamento,§ as it is termed, that 





* One of the most accomplished and experienced musicians now 
alive, recently told me, that he had heard no singer in the great 
style since Pacchierotti, whose power of moving the affections, 
though his singing was occasionally slightly nasal, and his voice by 
no means of the first quality, was incomparably beyond that of any 
vocalist, male or female, that has since appeared. 

t Mr. Bartleman owed the reputation he attained as much to 
lightening the tone of his voice as to the energy of his manner. 

+ The late Mr. Harrison was masterly in this respect. No sound 
can come upon my sense with the rich and beautiful effect of his 
voice ; yet 1 am persuaded his tone was principally indebted to art. 

ristine and legitimate 


ful formation for its perfection. 
“ voice, its purity and 


_§ This word has been wrested from its 
signification, which is—the deportment of t 
ptions of the genuine tone, by the nose, 


freedom from any corru 
mouth, lips, or throat, 
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they have a regular and certain method of producing tone; 
and it must be conceded to them that it produces the purest 
and the best that art has hitherto attained. They appear, 
as far as such an act will admit of being described, to form 
the tone more at the back of the mouth, keeping the throat 
moderately open, than either in the chest, the head, or the 
throat itself. We should say that there is a place near the 
back of the mouth, where the voice, whether from the 
head or the chest, must pass, and it seems as if the method 
brings the tone to this spot previous to production, and 
sends it forth in its finished state, from that precise point, 
untainted either by the nose or the throat, the mouth or the 
lips. The mouth, which the English singer causes to take 
a very principal direction, has little, if any, immediate influ- 
ence in the formation of the Italian tone. The mouth and 
lips are much more visibly at rest; they assume a gently 
smiling character; the aperture is lengthened rather than 
rounded as in English singing. Upon such a matter, words 
convey very inadequate ideas ; but if the reader will closely 
observe val endeavor to imitate the tone of a fine Italian 
singer, a sort of sympathy will direct him to that immedi- 
ate action of the organs employed in the production and 
emission of sound which we have attempted to describe, 
and he will clearly understand these differences. 

Besides these grand essentials of purity, richness, sweet- 
ness, and brilliancy, I have said it is important that the voice 
in all its compass and variety should carry with it a distin- 
guishing and predominant characteristic by which it may 
always be recognised. This property is perfectly compati- 
ble with the most sublime, the most lively, or the most pa- 
thetic expression of tone. The auditor, even with his eyes 
shut, should never be at a loss to determine whether the 
notes proceed from the same person ;* the conduct of the 
voice should be equable, and the tones in pronouncing the 
different vowels, as nearly alike, as is consistent with pure 
and unaffected pronunciation, which ought upon no account 
to be sacrificed to erroneous notions of tone. The license 
which the Italian language grants in this point, in permit- 
ting something like the insertion of vowels between words 
beginning and ending with consonants, is not to be endur- 
ed in an English singer. Moy for my, doy for die, must 
also be disgusting to a classical ear in any tone.f The 


transitions, though well marked and well defined, should || 


never be too violent or sudden, but should seem to melt into 
each other by proper gradations, unless in compositions 
where a change of the sentiment demands an entire and 
rapid alteration. The notes should never be quitted ab- 
ruptly, but should sink as it were into silence. These 
appear to be the only general rules. Much upon this sub- 
ject, which at first seemed to claim a place under this title, 





* One of the most prominent of Mr. Braham’s defects, indeed 


that which has most deformed his style, arises from a total disre- {| %_-)- . 
| facility with w 


gard of this rule. He never proceeds for two bars together without 
destroying the extreme perfection of his finished tone by some reedy 
dissonance, or some unaccountable noise. Mr. Harrison’s perfec- 
tion, on the contrary, was continually preserving the delicacy, rich- 
ness, and beauty of his tone, which, though it diminished the energy 
and pathos of his singing, gave the constant charm that attended 
his performance. Mr. Vaughan’s tone is always of the same exact 
cast, and when modified by passion, is never forced into extrava- 
gance. Mr. Sapio’s is fine and brilliant. 





| was afterwards found to belong to’the letter upon the form- 
| ation and management of the voice, upon which indeed 
I have already encroached. 
| _ Besides the defects of tone arising from the improper use 
_ of the throat, nose, mouth, and lips, there is a kind gene- 
rated with a view to increase power, and which, as [ have 
remarked, has been denominated “overbroke.” This 
| word is in use amongst trumpet players, and designates 
the particular noise which that instrament makes when 
overblown: or perhaps this spurious sound may be better 
likened to the general reedy and vibratory effect of the 
clarionet. I repeat the notice of this causeless and careless 
imperfection the more earnestly, because I have heard many 
persons who have been led into this error, by imitating a 
very illustrious example among the English professional 
singers. It may be added, generally, that the most offen- 
sive deviations from natural tone, are instigated by a view 
_to singing with greater power, or louder than the habitual 
_ structure of the organs seems to admit: this practice (very 
likely to arise from the imitation of particular singers) can- 
not be too much, nor too often reprehended. All singers 
are more or less mimics; they imitate, frequently without 
intention, the model most often presented to their observa- 
tion. ‘Tone, as a component of manner, is very much the 
object of imitation: itis therefore highly necessary to hear 
many masters; by observing different performers, the ima- 
gination receives strength, while the associations by which 
any too attractive examples may be fixed, are imperceptibly 
_weakened. <A singer who enjoys this advantage always 
appears to use his own judgment, although in truth he may 
only possess a greater choice of materials. He is less lia- 
ble to direct imitation, while his knowledge and facility of 
| change bestow a power of coloring the tone, (if I may be 
allowed the term,) according to the sentiment or passion. 
It is not the mere difference of loud and soft, of sweet, rich, 
| or brilliant: there is a cast of grandeur and pathos which 
| the same voice may assume, and this can only be attained 
by a minute and most accurate observation and comparison 
of the mode by which the best singers in all styles produce 
effects, with the experiments we are able to institute upon 
our own voices. When the desired tone is once caught, it 
should be frequently repeated, to fix the manner of produc- 
ing it in the memory, and to accustom the organs to its 
| formation. 

It should appear then that the properties of tone have 
| distinct effects and distinct applications, and that in propor- 
_ tion as the singer is able to enrich it with these properties, 
| to such a degree does he perfect his success. 

We estimate the excellence of tone, first, according to its 





+t The present most approved school of English bass singing pro- | 


ceeds entirely upon a most erroneous principle. The method now 
in use of rounding the mouth to the greatest possible aperture, and 
of producing a body of tone and thus equalizing it upon all vowels, 
has the effect of introducing a u or 00 between the consonants and 
vowels. Thus: When the din of arms is past, becomes Oven thoa 


duin oof oorams is pooast—a little softened down to the ear. No! 


second singer of the school, fitto be heard, has appeared. 


immediate effect upon the ear. This operation we con- 
| sider apart from its several associations, either with char- 
/acter or sentiment. Secondly, according to its pure con- 
| junction with pronunciation. Thirdly, according to the 

hich it is capable of assuming the expression 
of particular passions without undergoing any radical 
change in the mode of its production. And fourthly, as it 
is capable of being blended and assimilated with other voices 
in part-singing. These appear to constitute the essential 
_ excellences of tone, and are the results which must be sought 
in any system for its formation. The first comprehends all 
the modifications of power, sweetness, and brilliancy—in 
short, all the pleasures derived from mere sound ; the second, 
its combination with words; and the third, its effect in 
moving and exciting the sympathy of auditors by the high- 
| est attributes of vocal art. ‘The fourth is little more than 
| merely technical. 











From “ Eber’s Seven Years of the King’s Theatre.” 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE.—LONDON. 


Havine now concluded the sketch of the history of the 
King’s theatre, during the period of my connexion with it, 
I have arrived at the legitimate end of my task. A few 
observations, however, on the detail of the business of the 
House, and connected topics, may not be uninteresting to 
those whose acquaintance with the opera is slight, and will 
not long detain the reader. 

The present structure of the King’s Theatre, situated in 
the Haymarket, was built by Novosielski in the year 1789, 
and has been much admired for the adaptation of its shape 
to the purpose of effectually transmitting the sounds from 
the stage to the audience; but the part allotted to the stage 
is too diminutive for the business of the theatre, a defect 
occasionally productive of great inconvenience. 
cause renders it necessary to have the dressing-rooms un- 
der the stage, as also the depot of part of the wardrobe, the 
remainder being deposited between the ceiling and the roof 
of the house. 


the passages to the stage from the different parts of the 
house perfect labyrinths. 

The audience part consists of pit, boxes, and gallery; 
the boxes being disposed in five tiers, four entire, and the 


on the same level, and extends above the thirteen most cen- 
tral boxes of the inferior tier 


which are let either for the season or for single nights, 
and are calculated for the reception of six persons each box; 
and six ivory tickets are accordingly issued to the subscri- 
ber who takes a box. 


tickets on those nights on which they have no occasion for 
all or any ofthem. As, however, the tickets are strictly 
tickets of admission to the boxes whose numbers they bear, 
some inconvenience has occasionally arisen from the per- 
sons employed to sell these tickets, omitting to inform the 
purchasers that, although box tickets, they are sold as pit 
tickets only. 

The possible occurrence, however, of a trifling mistake, 
which is soon rectified, is amply counterbalanced by the 


box tickets to the pit. 
performers, and the other great expenses of the theatre, 


sion. 


greatly felt. And even if the evil was such as alleged 
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The same | 


Indeed, the necessity of improving to the || 
. 7 5 ~ . i} 
utmost every inch of room, has had the effect of making || 


fifth interrupted in the centre part by the gallery, which is) 


The entire number of boxes is two hundred and two, || 


These tickets are admissible to the || 
pit; hence it is customary for subscribers to dispose of their | 


many conveniences attendant on the admissibility of the | 
Whilst the heavy engagements of || 


render the subscription to the boxes necessarily so high, it | 
is only equitable that the subscribers should have the means 
of, at least, a partial indemnity for the expense they incur, 
whenever circumstances prevent their availing themselves 
in person, or with their own parties, of their right of admis- 
The power of transferring the tickets to the pit is || 
objected to, as being the means of introducing improper || 
company to that part of the House, as it affords the means | 
of admission at a lower rate than the door price; but the || 
practical inconvenience of this does not, perhaps, make itself || 
d the infringement on the rights of the subscribers, by deny- || 
ing their tickets to the pit, would be no effectual remedy, 
as the same principle would exclude all the orders given 
by performers and persons connected with the House, the 
facilities afforded by which are, at least, as capable of being 
perverted ; and to do this would be obviously impracticable. | 
There can be no doubt, that if the box-tickets were exclu- 
ded from the pit, the society in the pit would be very differ- || 
ent; instead of all the men of fashion meeting there, the || 











company would be such as frequent the pits of other thea- 
| tres; in consequence of which, the price would necessarily 
be lowered. One of the agrémens of the King’s Theatre is 
the certainty every one has of meeting his friends from all 
parts of the world. It is the resort equally of the lovers of 
music, the dance, and of those who care little for either, 
but who like to meet each other, and feast their eyes by 
gazing on all the most beautiful as well as the best dressed 
women resident in this country, 

To take care of the House, and to attend to the doors of 
the theatre, to the boxes and the stage, a great number of 
servants are employed. The housekeeper’s situation is 
one of some trust, and usually filled by a person of corres- 
| ponding character. The housekeeper superintends the 

state of the theatre, as to cleanliness and neatness, has apart- 
_ ments in the house, and a box appropriated to her own use. 
|| The box-keepers number about twenty, and receive salaries 
‘| amounting aggregately to about three hundred pounds. 
| The expense of the military guard employed at the door 
/amounts annually to upwards of one hundred and fifty 
ounds. 

The company of performers are naturally to be consider- 
ed under two distinct classes, as attached to the opera or to 
the ballet. The opera is under the guidance of the direc- 
| tor of the music, if any is employed. The director assists 
|| the manager in the selection of the performances; and 
| when fixed upon, he distributes the parts to the singers, 
|| and directs the general routine of representation, the effect- 
ing of which, in the minuter details, devolves on the stage- 
manager, and the conductor ofthe music. By these, accord- 
ing to their several departments, the due execution of the 
parts is attended to, the training of the chorus-singers and 
inferior performers, the management of the scenery, and 
the performance of the orchestra. The engagements for 
the orchestra are in general made by the director; those 
|| of the performers, and other persons employed, by the man- 
ager. 

I have already stated my opinion, that in this country a 
|| composer of operas is an unnecessary part of the establish- 

ment of the King’s Theatre. Should one, however, be re- 
|| tained, his duties are regulated by the terms of his engage- 
| ment, and consist primarily in the composing of operas for 
| the theatre, and attending to the mounting of them, when 
ready to be put in rehearsal. 

The composer, on applying himself to his task, moulds 
the first rough score of his music on the scale of the piano- 
forte, and this, when completed, forms the ground work or 
skeleton of the entire piece. The music having been ap- 
plied to the words which are supplied by the poet of the 
theatre, the next step is to adapt the different parts of the 
music to the capabilities of the performers, to whom the 
characters of the opera, when cast, are to be allotted, in 
order that the best effects may be produced with the means 
of the theatre ; and in this resides the chief advantage of a 
composer being engaged to produce operas for a particular 
theatre. This adaptation being made, the scene of opera- 
tions having been hitherto confined to the composer’s apart- 
|| ment, the concert-room of the theatre, or some room of sim- 
ilar dimensions, is resorted to, and an embryo rehearsal of 
| the whole vocal part of the opera gone through, the accom- 
paniment being as yet limited to the composer’s pianoforte. 

Before proceeding to the stage, the orchestral parts require 
to be set, and these are now added, according to the nature 
of the expression to be conveyed, and the strength of the 
|| instrumental music of the theatre. In many of Rossini’s 
operas, parts are composed for military bands behind the 
scenes, in addition to the orchestra. 
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The opera having by these gradations received its form, 
and the composer’s finishing touches being bestowed upon 
it, it is committed to rehearsal in the regular manner, 
the getting up, or mounting, being performed under the 
superintendence of the composer, with the director, conduc- 
tor, and stage-manager, though two of these latter charac- 
ters frequently unite in the same person. 

The word rehearsal summons up, to all practically 
acquainted with its meaning, a scene beyond description. 
If the performances of a theatre are intended to represent 
the truth of human nature, a rehearsal is the living reality, 
—the scene where the veil is rent in twain, and all the tur- 
moil laid open to the view which can be produced by the 
undisguised operations of vanity, self-love, and jealousy. 
The fabled crowds who petitioned heaven to allot their 
parts in life otherwise than fate had cast them, are but a 
type of the inmates of a theatre behind the scenes, when 
contending for prominent characters in an opera. 

Perhaps with the very first performers there is not much 
of this, as their right to the principal parts cannot be dis- 
puted. But dire is the struggle amongall below. A part 
rather better than another is an apple of contention, which, 
to manager, director, and conductor, proves a most bitter 
fruit. As every person likes to have that character which 
may best serve—not the general effect of the piete, or the 
interests of the theatre, which are wholly immaterial—but 
his or her own object in making the greatest display pos- 
sible ; and as non-concession is the permanent rule of the 
place, the opera is placed in the pleasing predicament of 
being able neither to get one way nor the other. The 
prima donna, whose part is settled, attends the rehearsal, 
and the seconda, being displeased with her own station in 
the piece, will not go on; and the first lady, indignant at 
being detained to no purpose, goes away, and the business 
is over for the day. If the manager is positive, the lady 
fallsill. Biagioli, being refused a part she wanted in ‘ Elisa 
e Claudio’ took to her bed for two days, in consequence, as 
she said, of being so afflicted by my iechiten: 

The refusal to proceed is the more effectual engine, 
because it puts all the rest of the company out of humour 
at their time being occupied needlessly: all complain, and 
a dialogue goes on, in which every body talks at once; 
and probably three different languages, at least, being sim- 
ultaneously employed by different speakers, the result may 
be conceivable, but not expressible. The signori protest, 
the signore exclaim, the choruses are wonderfully in con- 
cert in their lamentations, the director commands, entreats, 
stamps, and swears, with equal success, and, in the midst 
of the Babel, the gentlemen of the orchestra, who wish all 
the singers at the devil, endeavour to get over the business 
of the day, by playing on without the vocal music. The 
leader of the orchestra, finding all ineffectual, puts on his 
hat, and walks away, followed by violins, basses, trombones, 
and kettle drums, en masse, pa the scene at length con- 
cludes as it may, the manager, composer, and director being 
left to calculate together the progress of business. 

The general wish before alluded to, on the part of per- 
formers, of strengthening their own parts by the introduc- 
tion of extraneous matter, without regard to its effect on 
the general tone and character of the piece, is a principal 
cause of disunion between the director and the singers, and 
seldom overcome without some sacrifice. 

To know how these jarring elements are to be composed 
into harmony, requires almost the experience of a life. The 
flatteries, the compliances, the power of diplomacy, requisite 
to effect this object, are infinite. Decision and address are 
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indispensable ; to be too uncompromising is dangerous, but 
to be too accommodating is worse. 

The opera being at length, with whatever sacrifices, 
put in a way of appearance, is announced, and when = 
sented, the composer presides in person at the pianoforte 
the three first nights of its appearance. 

The number of performers requisite to a perfect company 
for the presenting of operas, is now less definite than for- 
merly, the dramatis persone being in quantity more arbi- 
trarily introduced into the piece. The present establish- 
ment (May 1828,) is constituted as follows :— 


Mlle. Sontag. 
Mad. Pasta. 
Mad. Caradori. 
Mad. Castelli. 
Mad. Shutz. 


First woman Soprano, 


Second do. do. 
First Contralto, 











Second do. Mlle. Brambilla. 
First Bass, Signor Porto. 
Second do. : De’ Angeli. 
Basso Cantante, Zuchelli. 
Buffo, : —— Pellegrini. 
First Tenor, — Curioni. 
Second do. Torri. 
Third do. Deville. 





The Chorus consists of sixteen men and twelve women 
singers, who receive annually together between six and 
seven hundred pounds. 

The Ballet department comprises a first and second Bal- 
let-Master, and the following principal performers :— 


First Male Dancer, (at present,) Mons. Albert. 
Second do. : ; : . Mons. Gosselin. 
Third do. D’ Aumont. 
Made. Anatole. 
Mlle. Brocard. 
Made. Le Compte. 
Mile. Louisa. 
Miles. Copere. 
La Vasseur. 
Angelica. 
—— O’Brien. 
Leilaire. 


The Corps de Ballet, comprising the dancers of inferior 
rank, consists of sixteen men and the like number of women. 

Connected with the business of the stage are the— 

Scene Painter and his Assistants. 

Property Man. 

Head Tailor. 

Head Mantua-maker. 

Wardrobe Keeper. 

Draper for the men. 

Do. for the ladies. 


The dresses are, at least in the estimation of foreigners, 
whether in the opera or ballet, a subject of great moment, 
and of frequent disagreement, as every singer or dancer 
has an almost invincible abhorrence of sparing the treas- 
ury, by making use of any dresses already in the wardrobe, 
however excellent, every one choosing to exercise his own 
taste in the adaptation of his garb. 

The dresses naturally introduce the dressing-rooms, the 
regulations of which, as established by the usage of the 
theatre, are amusingly adapted to the rank of the rm- 
ers. A prima donna is entitled to a separate dressing- 
room, with a sofa, and six wax candles; a seconda donna, 
a dressing-room, without a sofa, and two wax candles. 
The same principle obtains with the chief male performers, 





First Female Dancers, 





Second do. 
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and with the first and second dancers of both sexes. Lu- 
dicrous as it may seem, these marks of precedency are 
insisted upon with the greatest exactness. Madame Ves- 
tris went beyond all others, and furnished herself with two 
additional candles ; and one night, there not being, by some 
inadvertency, candles enough in the house, she stood on 
the stage behind the curtain, and refused to dress for her 
part until the required number of lights was obtained. 

The performers inferior in station to those I have men- 
tioned, dress in two general rooms, appropriated respec- 
tively to the ladies and to the gentlemen of the company. 
There is, however, a universal desire for the distinction of 
separate rooms, and sometimes an express article of the 
engagement provides for this question.” 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE NEW YORK 
SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 


Continued from page 250. 


From the fall of 1829, the Society may be said to have 
been in the full tide of successful experiment. Its members 
increased with great rapidity. Several Oratorios were 
given in St. Paul’s Chapel; which increased its reputation 
if they did not its funds. At these the first vocal and instru- 
mental talent was engaged and the combined strength of 
chorus and orchestra was usually from 110 to 120 per- 
formers. 

On the 18th of November, 1831, the Society performed 
in this Chapel Handel’s Messiah, with Mozart's accompa- 
niments, being the first time an entire Oratorio was ever 
performed in this city. The solo singers were Mrs. Aus- 
tin, Mrs. Singleton, Mr. John Jones, Mr. A. Kyle, Mr. J. 
Pearson, and Mr. Thomas Thornton. The orchestra con- 
sisted of 38 instruments, and the chorus of 74 voices. Mr. 
Hill officiated as conductor and leader of the orchestra, and 
Mr. Cole as vocal leader. This performance excited great 
interest, and every part of the Chapel commanding a view 
of the orchestra was completely filled. The receipts of the 
performance amounted to aaee. A $900. During the per- 
formance, an incident 4 sno deserving ofnote. A storm 
of rainaccompanied with heavy thunder and vivid lightning 
occurred. In the chorus “ Lift up your heads,” simul- 
taneously with the bursting in of the full chorus at the 
words “ He is the King of Glory,” there was a tremendous 
clap of thunder, which produced a wonderful sensation 
among all present. Many were unconscious of its cause, 
and thought it was a musical effect produced by the orches- 
ira. This, however, is not the first instance where the 
power of the elements has contributed to the sublime in 
music. Several such cases are on record, and are familiar 
to the readers of musical literature. 

This oratorio was repeated on the 31st of January, and 
again on the 2d of February following. 

The Society at this time had increased to such an extent 
that the room in Broadway was too small for its comforta- 
ble accommodation. At the monthly concerts both perform- 
ers and audience were crowded to an inconvenient degree. 
Giving Oratorios in churches was also attended with many 
vexations and inconveniences, The erection of an orches- 
tra at each performance was attended with much expense 
and trouble, as was also the transportation of music, instru- 

ments, &c. Our churches are not generally suitable for 
Oratorios. When an orchestra capable of accommodating 
150 performers is erected in advance of the organ, nearly 


one-half the ground floor is occupied, and the audience on 





or to sit with their backs to the orchestra, either of which 
is a very great inconvenience. Another great objection, is 
the reluctance with which a church is generally granted 
for such purpose; and although St. Paul’s Chapel was 
always granted to the Society with the greatest readiness 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart ; (for which his memory 
is held in grateful remembrance by the active members of 
those days ;) still the members could not be insensible that 
the Oratorios occasioned the Church much inconvenience, 
and that its use was conceded principally from a knowledge 
of the necessities of the Society. 

These, besides many other considerations, rendered a 
place in which the Society could meet regularly, and also 
give their performances, an object of the first importance. 
Some of the directors had been viewing the then Chatham 
Theatre, (which was closed at the time,) withthe intention 
of converting it into a Music Hall. But a lease to which 
it was subject and which would have to be bought; and the 
expense of altering it, &c., deterred them from prosecuting 
the negociation. But while they were deliberating, some 
gentlemen possessed of more zeal and spirit, and we must 
also add of more money, engaged the building for the pur- 
pose of converting it intoa free church. Arrangements 
were made with these gentleman for the occupancy of the 
building on two nights in the week by the Society at an 
expense of about $850 per annum. Upwards of $500 was 
expended in the erection of an orchestra which is without 
doubt the largest and best arranged in the country ; indeed 
the building, as altered, is most admirably adapted to the 
purpose of giving musical performances, and is capable of 
containing a large audience, say 2000 persons besides the 
performers. 

Since the Society removed to this building, the Messiah, 
Te Deum, and Creation have been several times performed. 
Public performances have been more frequently, and we 
may add more eflectively given. The directors actuated 
by a desire to present the music in the most perfect man- 
ner in their power, have never hesitated to engage the 
most eminent vocal and instrumental performers who have 
from time to time visited our city; this liberality, together 
with the attention bestowed upon the details of getting up, 
render the ensemble of their Oratorios the most perfect exhi- 
bition of their kind that take place in the country: for it 
may be affirmed with perfect truth that at no other per- 
formances is there assembled such an array of vocal and 
instrumental talent. 

This Society has before it a wide field for the display of 
its exertions. Our citizens are as yet familiar with but a 
very small number of the master-pieces of art. It is this 
or a similar institution, that must unlock their treasures and 
render them accessible to the lovers of the beautiful, the 
grand, anc the sublime in music. With such important 
objects to fulfil, it is obvious that the management and 
support of these institutions are topics interesting to every 
man who desires to see the gradual spread of musical taste. 
The officers assume a responsibility and an odligation to 
the public which should not be lightly viewed. Without an 
enlightened course of measures, energetically pursued, they 
do not fulfil the duty which is expected from them as men 
selected for public objects. 

Equally necessary is it for the great body of the mem- 
bers to do their duty. The action and reaction of officers 
and members is mutual. If officers are negligent and 
lukewarm, members are apt to be the same; and again, if 
the efforts of the officers are not seconded by the zeal of 
the members, they become dispirited. As lovers of the art, 

















this floor have either to stand up during the performance 


zeal guided by judgment should mark their progress. 
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About the period the Society removed to the new Hall 
the accession of members was perhaps without a parallel 
in the history of our musical institutions, 

From November 1831 to November 1832, there was an 
accession of 58 performing and 80 non-performing members, 
and 62 subscribers, making a total of 200. 

From November 1832 to November 1833, there was 
34 performers, 68 non-performers, and 48 subscribers, 
making a total of 150. 

The subscribers this year were principally renewals of 
the last. 

The number of members standing on the books of the 
Society in November 1833, which is the period of the last 
printed annual report, was as follows: 





Performing members, : ‘ 156 
Non-performing, P ‘ : 194 
Subscribers, : j ‘ ‘ 48 
Ladies, , ; ‘ ‘ ° 45 

Total, , ; 433 


The following statement of the dues and initiation fees 
received from members will tend to show the rapid advance- 
ment of the Society within the last few years. 


For the year ending June, 1826, dues, initiation fees, $133 
“ “ "1827, do. do. 124 50 
«“ “ 1828) do. do. 155 25 
From June 1828 to May, 1829, do. do. 106 50 
4 Nov.1, “ do. do.6 months, 104 25 
“ * 1820, do. do. lyear, 533 75 | 
“ “ 1831, do. do. 504 50 
“ * — 1832,* do. do. 1570 27 
“ « —1833,t do. do. 1980 88 
* The total receipts from all sources this year was 4066 39. 
do 4790 71. 


t Do. do. 
+ The date of the last printed report. 


We subjoin a list of the officers of the Society from the year 1825 
until the present period. 
1825. 
James P. Giffing, President. 
H. A. Simons, Ist Vice President. 
Alexander Ming, 2d Vice Presideut. 
J. A. Graff, Treasurer. 
Thomas Birch, Conductor. 
C. Crolius, Jr., Librarian 
R. H. Arnold, Wm. Faulkner, Wm. McLaughlin, W. 
D. Crolius, E. Hobby, Directors. 
Afterwards W. N. Aymar was elected Secretary, and S. T. 
Reeves, Assistant Librarian. 


1826. 


James P. Giffing, President. 

Howard A. Simons, Ist Vice President. 

Alexander Ming, 2d Vice President. 

James Dunn, Secretary. 

John A. Graff, Treasurer. 

Thomas Birch, Conductor. 

Wn. D. Crolius, Librarian. 

John B. Romaine, Assistant Librarian. 

William McLaughlin, Wm. Faulkner, Richard H. Ar. 
nold, Samuel Brown, Alexander Ming, Jr., Directors. 


1827. 


Samuel Earle, President. 

Howard A. Simons, Ist Vice President, 

Jonas Humbert, Jr., 2d Vice President. 

James Dunn, Secretary. 

John A. Graff, Treaswrer. 

B. C. Brown, Librarian. 

H. Herskell, Assistant Librarian. 

Isaac P. Cole, Conducter. 

William McLaughlin, Richard H. Arnold, James M. 
Quinn,* Samuel Brown, James P. Giffing, Directors. 


+ This gentleman declined serving. 











1828. 


Philip Hone, President. 

Aaron M. Merchant, lst Vice President. 

Jonas Humbert, 2d do. 

James Dunn, Secretary. 

John A. Graff, 3 

B. C. Brown, Librarian. 

Eden H. Hill, Assistant do. 

Isaac P. Cole, Conductor. 

James P. Giffing, Wm. Faulkner, Gilbert Sherwood, 

Richard H. Arnold, Lewis Marsh, Directors. 
Mr. Hone declined serving, upon which A. M. Merchant was 

elected President, Jonas Humbert, Jr., 1st Vice Prest., and Wim. 
A. Burtis, 2d Vice Prest, 


1829. 


The election did not take place this year until Nov. 20. The 
officers named in the act of incorporation being appointed until 
new ones were elected, agreeably to the by-laws of the Society. 

A. M. Merchant, President. 

Jonas Humbert, 1st Vice President. 

Wm. A. Burtis, 2d do. 

James Dunn, Secretary. 

John A. Graff, Tveasurer. 

B. C. Brown, Librarian. 

Eden H. Hill, Assistant do. 

Samuel Dyer, Conductor. 

James P. Giffing, Richard H. Arnold, Richard Lanc- 
kenau, James M. Lownds, Dr. Wm. Rockwell, Directors. 


1830. 
O.M. Lownds, President, 
Dr. John R. Rhinelander, 1st Vice President. 
Wm. A. Burtis, 2d do. 
James Dunn, Secretary. 
John A. Graff, Treasurer. 
David R. Harrisor, Librarian. 
David S. Kimball, Assistant do. 
Samuel Earle, Conductor. 
James M. Lownds, M. D. Van Loan, Wm. Rockwell, 
R. W. Martin, James P. Gifling, Directors, 


1831. 
O. M, Lownds, President. 
Wn. A. Burtis, lst Vice President, 
Dr. Wm. Rockwell, 2d do. 
James Dunn, Secretary. 
John A. Graff, Tyeaswrer. 
F. G. Burdett, Librarian. 
James Tiebout, Assistant do. 
U. C. Hill, Conductor. 
M. D. Van Loan, James M, Lownds, James P. Giffing, 
Wm. James, Jr., Martin E. Thompson, Directors. 


1832. 
O, M. Lownds, President. 
Wm. Rockwell, lst Vice President. 
John A. Boocock, 2d do, 
James Dunn, Secretary. 
John A. Graff, Treasurer, 
Wm. Wood, Librarian. 
James Tiebout, Assistant do. 
U. C. Hill, Conductor, 
James M. Lownds, James P. Giffing, William Hall, M. 
D. Van Loan, J. B. Flandrow, Directors. 


1833. 
O. M. Lownds, President. 
Wm. Rockwell, 1st Vice President, 
Shepherd Knapp, 2d do, 
James M. Lownds, Secretary. 
John A.. Graff, Treasurer. 
H. B. Greenwood, Librarian. 
Wh. Franklin, Assistant de. 
U. C. Hill, Conductor. Bas 
James Dunn, M. D. Van Loan, William Hall, 
John J. Hicks, Directers. 
1834. 
O. M. Lownds, President. 
Wm. Rockwell, 1st Vice President, 
Harman Westervelt, 2d do. 
James M. Lownds, Secretary. 
Wm. Hall, Treasurer. 
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Nicholas Berry, Librarian. 

E. M. Renouf, Assistant do. 

Ww. H. Sage, Conductor. 

James Dunn, M. D. Van Loan, Wm. P. Disosway, H. 
B. Greenwood, J. J. Hicks, Directors. 





THE MUSICAL LIBRARY AND THE AMERI- 
CAN MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


In the August number ofthe Musical Library,a monthly 
publication printed in London, we find several extracts 
from this Journal, which are introduced by the following 
remarks : 


PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


Next to the interest which an Englishman must take, 
both from patriotic and interested motives, in the progress 
of art in his own country, is that which he feels for its 
advancement in a land peopled by descendants from British 
ancestors, who speak his language, are governed by laws 
nearly the same in principle, whose customs differ little 
from those he obeys, and whose manners,—at least such 
as prevail in the chief cities, —in essentials, vary only in a 
slight, an almost imperceptible, degree from the standard 
by which he willingly regulates his own. Hence we are 
much gratified to find that the progress of music in the 
United States is such as tempts us to believe that, at a period 
not very remote, the new continent will have no occasion 
to import from Europe, except in the way of exchange; 
and that as many compositions and performers, equal in 
quality, will be { rv: from the Western hemisphere, as 
the Eastern world shall contribute to that vast and rapidly- 
improving region. 

Among other proofs, which will presently appear, of the 
increasing cultivation of music in the United States, the 
publication of a monthly magazine wholly devoted to the 
art is not the least conclusive. This is printed at New 
York, under the title of The American Musical Journal, 
a Monthly Repository of Musical Literature, and of stan- 
dard Vocal and Instrumental Music. Each number con- 
tains twenty-four quarto pages of letter-press, and eight of 
music printed from types. The work is, in fact, upon the 
plan of The Harmonicon, a publication which stopped at 
the completion of its eleventh volume, in September, 1833, 
and from which the American editor has furnished himself 
with a very large portion of his materials. While he has 
also paid us the compliment—and we really feel it as such 
—to transfer our columns into his, often, though not inva- 
riably, acknowledging the source whence he has drawn a 
mae. which we hope, and would fain believe, will not 
diminish the value of his publication, we shall certainly 
feel ourselves at liberty to profit by whatever we may meet 
with in the pages of the American journal that will be likely 
to interest European, particularly British, readers; and at 
once begin by extracting from the first, second, and fourth 
numbers, three articles, on the present state of musical 
societies on the other side of the Atlantic. 


We beg leave to assure the Editor of the Musical Li- 
brary, that it was altogether unintentional that our extracts 
from his paper have not been invariably acknowledged. 
We believe that omissions in this respect are less frequent 
in our latter than in our early numbers. We are indebted 
to the Musical Library for many interesting articles, and 
particularly for the continental musical intelligence pre- 





sented under the head of our “ Foreign Musical Report,” 


which has been principally compiled from that work. It 
is gratifying and flattering to us to find, by the extracts in 
the “ Musical Library,” that the “ American Musical Jour- 
nal” is likely to repay, in some degree, the obligations we 
are under, to that work by furnishing its columns with 
matter relating to American musical affairs, which the 
Editor considers interesting to his readers. 

The Editor has given our articles, “ On the evidences of 
Musical Taste ;” “the sketch of the History of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society ;” “the account of the Trum- 
pet match between Norton and Gambati,” and various items 
of intelligence respecting the performances of operas, con- 
certs and oratorios in our chief cities. 





THE NEW HARMONICON, AND THE MUSI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 

We have received part 1. for August, 1835, of a new 
periodical published in London called the “New Har- 
MONICON.” It is published in weekly numbers, and also 
in monthly parts. That before us is one of the latter, and 
contains 24 pages of letter press, and 26 pages of engraved 
music. In its size and general contents it is similar 
to that valuable publication, the late Harmonicon. From 
this paper we intend to present our readers with various 
extracts, and commence by some relating to our own Jour- 
nal, 


“MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


“ That our transatlantic brethren are just now making 

a stride—and a very long one too—in music, is manifest. 
A monthly | payee handsome in its form, paper, and 
print, entitled the American Musica Journat, has just 
published its 7th number, and is solely devoted to essays 
and reports of this science. The contents of each number, 
with the exception of accounts of their own domestic music- 
al report, are, as we might have forestalled, chiefly re- 
prints of popular English works. Thus James’ popular 
“ Word or Two on the Flute,” and Bacon’s “ Elements of 
Vocal Science,’ have been nearly republished in these 
ages. But the circumstance of the reprint of these Eng- 

Fish essays, however galling to the English authors, who 
receive not one single sows for their pains, does not alter 
the fact, that music in America is beginning to be felt and 
appreciated: for if there were none to read, there would be 
none to print. There is another fact too, ‘more stubborn 
still,’ which is more honorable to the American patrons of 
this ‘science divine’ Mr. Charles E. Horn, our own 
familiarly called “ Cherry ripe Horn,” it appears is located 
in that magnificent country, and has recently produced a 
new oratorio, entitled ha Mbostesiai of Sin, which he com- 
posed expressly for the “ New-York Sacred Music So- 
ciety.’ This was performed in that city for the first time 
at the Society’s Hall, in Chatham-street, on Thursday, 
May 7th, 1835, to a splendid audience (so says the account) 
of nearly one thousand five hundred persons. We were 
ever amongst those who greatly admired the genius of 
Charles Horn; for it was always evident to us, that his 
popular ballads of “ Cherry ripe,” “I’ve been roaming,” 
the “ Deep, deep sea,” and a few others (although evidently 
written for the multitude) had a degree of elegance and 
refinement about them, which made it apparent that the 








composer could cope with much loftier themes. But 























we are anticipating on this subject our American critic: 





and, as his account of this Oratorio will show our readers 


the acumen of his observations, and how far in advance the 
writers of that country are to English preconceived notions 
of them on this subject, we willingly subjoin some (as it ap- 
pears to us) very pertinent remarks, which the “ American 
Musical Journal” has made on this oratorio. 

We do not say that the writing or criticism is faultless, 
or that such phrases as “he has time before him to leave 
a very considerable name,” would be well understood here, 
but on the whole, the account is highly creditable from 
new hands in a young musica! country.” 

Then follows some extracts from our account of this 
Oratorio in our 7th number. 

“ We have ‘a crow to pluck’ with them also on another 


head 


Musicians in the following manner:— 


“ Thus has terminated the first season of an association combined 


in some respects with a laudable view ; but the exclusion of all 
music not by British composers was the great blunder committed 
by the founders. Who these were we know not, and have not in- 
quired. This attempt has certainly not proved that any talent of 
our countrymen had, till now, been kept in obscurity for want of a 
field wh«rein to display itself. ‘he best things performed had been 
heard to much greater advantage elsewhere; and had found no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining a hearing, because worthy of an 
audi Most of the new pieces produced, pieces never before 
pertormed, would have gained admission into no other concert but 


nee 


this, not from want of patronage, but from an absence of recom 
m ndatory qualities. ‘his may sound somewhat severe; but truth 
in such a case is the safest and best course, and may lead to im 


provement, while concealm-nt, or that kind of flattery which is 
erroneously supposed to give courage to talent, always misleads, 
and often stops the progress of improvement. So cheap a concert 
may always be sure of subscribers in a great metropolis; but who 
will in any way profit by it, except the lessee of the rooms, the wax- 
chandler, and the door-keepers.” 

“ Now this is utterly untrue every line of it. The British 
Society has done good, and will do more. There were 
pieces performed here for the first time, which have since 
been played at the Philharmonic. Is this nothing? and 
would they have been performed there, had this Society 
never been in existence ? 3ennett’s beautiful concerto on 
the pianoforte was first performed here, and afterwards in 
consequence of its excellence at the Philharmonic. There 


was also the transfer of another piece, but our memory | 


does not serve us to name by whom. ‘Then as for the flip- 
pant assertion, that none but the lessee of the rooms, the 


wax-chandler, and door-keepers profited by the concerts, | 


the above fact that the Philharmonic profited by them, is in 
itself a complete refutation. The fact is that the British 


Concerts of last year were exceedingly interesting; not 


only as an experiment on the public mind, but as demon- 
strating to that public, that much latent native talent had 
hitherto been buried in oblivion. To the musician also 
they were of the first interest. He here found productions 
in all their freshness played for the first time. 


vergzin's, and Barcarolles, hacked about in benefit concerts, 


as much as the Masaniello music on a street organ; but | 


pieces were heard fresh and green from the mint of the 
brain, and although they were not on all occasions stamped 
with excellence, still the experiment was interesting, inas- 
much as it gave birth to many good works, and nothing 
was produced in the whole of the six concerts which was 
deemed absurd or made an approach to the ridiculous.” 

These remarks very much surprised us, as the para- 
graph in question was copied from the “ Musical Library,” | 
Vou. 4. 92 
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What can have induced the writers, or their Eng- | 
lish correspondents, to anathematize the British Society of 


oe 
The pro- || 
grammes were not made up of Una voces, Di tanti’s, Son | 
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| to which paper credit was duly given, and it seems strange 
that the editor of the New Harmonicon should have over- 
looked this circumstance, or have been unacquainted with 
the fact of its being the recorded opinions of a journal printed 
in his own city. Perhaps he wished to rebuke his con- 
temporary over our shoulders. 

“The American writer also treats Mr. Barnett’s Opera 
of the Mountain Sy/ph unfairly, when he says, 


| 


‘As a musical composition, we do not think this opera entitled to 
a high rank, The want of originality is most strikingly exhibited 
throughout, the imitations, not to say direct plagiarisms, of and 
from Handel, Mozart, Von W: ber, &c. are so frequent, as to afford 
no very favourable opinion of Mr. Barnett’s powers in this respect. 
There are but few striking melodies, Farewell to the Mountain being 
about the most so in the piece; some of the choruses are effective, 
and there are many pleasing pieces scattered through the opera. 

‘We are ata loss to account for its great success in a 
unless by attributing it to the able manner in which it was support- 
ed, and to the instrumentation ot Mr. Barnett, which our accounts 
represent as being ‘rich and ingenious,’ but as we are deprived of 
the latter, it is perhaps unfair to the composer to criticise as his the 
patched-up affair brought out at the Park.’ 


“He here discovers the true reason why it was not suc- 
cessful in America, and yet in the same breath condemns 
it. Heaven have mercy on the ears of our American audi- 
ence, if they are doomed to hear Mr. Barnett’s melodies 
instrumented—not from his own original score, but from 
Mr. W. Penson’s. The Germans and Italians need not 
complain of us any longer for the English mutilations of 
their operas. We will refer them to ‘ New-York’ for the 
true metamorphosis. The Mountain Sylpi of Barnett will 
go down to posterity: it is not only the best English opera 
which has ever been produced in England, but it is superior 
to any modern opera written the last ten years.” 

As to the “ Mountain Sylph,” our opinion has been again 
| recently given, and it must pass for what it is worth with 
we will only add that the gene- 
ral opinion of the musical men of this city is that there isa 
great want of originality in this opera. Certainly nothing 
but personal friendship or national partiality could have 
dictated the opinion that “it is superior to any modern 
opera written within the last ten years. The English edi- 
tor will have great difficulty in inducing any but the patri- 
otic of his own countrymen to agree with him in opinion 
that the Mountain Sylph is superior to Guilliaume Tell, Ma- 
saniello, and several other operas that have been written 


the “ New Harmonicon ;” 





| within the last ten years. 

“ But we must not quit the “ American Musical Journal” 
without wishing it a success proportioned to its impartiality. 
By this it must rise or fall. We heartily wish its contin- 
uance, for we have been delighted with its general contents.” 


| 





THE FAMILY MINSTREL, AND THE MUSI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


Most of our city readers, we presume, are aware that 
there is a paper published in this city with the above title, 
and which is “ devoted to the interests of musical educa- 
tion, sacred music, and to the promotion of a more general 
attention to music, disconnected with the light and trifling 
amusements of the day,” the Editor of which is Mr. 
Charles Dingley, formerly editor of the Euterpecad, a musi- 
cal paper published in this city a few years since. 
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The “ Musical Journal” and “ Family Minstrel” were || 
commenced about the same period, and have until recently || 
moved on very harmoniously together, each observing a | 
dignified silence respecting the other. So far as regards || 
the Editor of the Musical Journal, it was his intention not to || 
say ought that would offend his neighbour, having no dis- | 
position to enter the lists with the able and veteran editor | 
} 
other feeling towards his paper than that of perfect good | 


of the Minstrel; and at the same time being devoid of any 


will. His intentions, however, in this respect were frus- | 
trated by his correspondent A 4 Major, who took exception | 
to some things contained in the Minstrel, as our readers | 
are already aware. The Editor of the Musical Journal | 
must submit to whatever share of blame the admission of | 
his correspondent’s views respecting the “ Minstrel” justly | 
entitles him. The Minstrel in noticing this article, thus | 
speaks of this Journal : 


‘AMERICAN MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


“ A monthly periodical of this name, recently established, 
and published in our city, and professing to be an auxiliary 
in the cause of what it understands by musical literature, 
is true to its object, and contains a variety of information, 
suited, however, to the taste of the Opera-going and Theatre- 
haunting part of our community, rather than to those who 
take delight in a purer atmosphere. We have ever wished 
to pursue the even tenor of our way, and to leave the edi- 
tors and patrons of the Musical Journal to the enjoyment 
of their literary and scientific franchise. We had little 
looked for the insertion in that work of any thing in quite 
such bad taste, bad temper, and bad morals, as disgraces 
its 235th page. With great astonishment, we find the edi- 
tors admit into their columns such an attack on the minis- 
ters of the sanctuary, and such a condemnation of them en 
masse, for “ bigotry,” “illiberality,” and “ ignorant, illiberal, 
inconsistent twaddle.”’ Then followsa thunderbolt aimed 
at the Famity Minstret, with the usual sweeping denun- 
ciations against what is called our “ garb of sanctity.” To 
all such unkind and unholy doings, our only answer, as far 
as the Editors of the Musical Journal are concerned, is 
‘For shame, for shame!’ 

We have a word or two to say, however, to the author 
of the offensive article in question, not so much with a view 
to his castigation, as to lead him, and all who act with him, 
to a better mind. We would, with this view, call their 
attention to the following article.” 


Then follows a castigation of A # Major. 

We congratulate the readers of the Family Min- 
strel on the purer atmosphere, and at the musical nectar 
and ambrosia supplied them by that paper. We hope the 
readers of the Musical Journal will not be so selfish as to 
envy them their enjoyment. But we must leave the Min- 
strel and A # Major to settle the matter between them. 





Many opinions concerning melody, taste, and even har- 
mony, which were current half a century ago, would now 
only excite contempt and laughter. Imagination, which 
had been manacled by narrow rules, formed in Gothic pro- 
ductions, at length broke loose, and thus liberated, flutters 
and flies from flower to flower, sipping, like the bee, its 
native food wherever it can be found, 


MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Backwoods, October, 1835. 
To tHe Epitor oF THE Musica JourNAL: 


Sir :—During my recent visits to the city of Gotham, I 
had many opportunities of renewing the acquaintance of 
old musical friends, seme of whom I was made known to 
some twenty years ago, when on my way to Paris and 
| London, which cities it was then my ambition to see At 
| that period, blessed with youth.and vigour, and governed 
by an uncontrollable fancy for music, I would have visited 
the Temple of Apollo itself (had there existed such a place,) 

to have satisfied my love for the art. But at my present 

time of life, | am content now and then to creep from my 

abode to behold the wonderful improvements this country 
| is making in the ornamental as well as useful arts. On 
my last trip, sickness laid me up, from which I am but 
| slowly recovering. But in spite of ill health and old age, 
| as long as I can hold a pen you shall hear from me; while 
| I can take advantage of steamboats and railroads to visit 

you. In my communications to you I speak without spite 
| or revenge; I have no such feelings to gratify. I knowa 
| few professors, and am as proud to acknowledge their 
| acquaintance as, I flatter myself, they are mine. ~ I have 
| studied the art; and delight in the fascinations of music; 
| Ladmire it of all countries, provided it be good. I am 
acquainted with the works of the German, Italian, French, 
| and English masters, down to the present day. In my 
| opinion the German, Italian, and French schools have 
greatly improved, but the English has retrograded. The 
| works of Purcell, Dr. Blow, Green, and Bird have never 
| been excelled, and they are strictly of so original a charac- 
| ter that the style might have formed a foundation for the 
| most splendic of all shools, and by improving on them, 
| might have vied with the advances of other nations. But 
| English com posers have become imitators only, of the Ger- 
| man, Italian, and French, and have therefore deteriorated. 
As dramatic composers, Dibdin was excellent as a melodist, 
| but he was an indifferent instrumentalist. Dr. Arne was 
an imitator of the Italian school; Jomelli apears to have 
been his model. Linley and Shield were excellent and 
| original. sishop began with an opera, the Circassian 
Bride, and some glees, which were beautiful, and the style 


| original. Here we thought began an era of improvement, 
| but alas Bishop was engaged as composer and director to 
| Covent Garden Theatre, where he had to produce music by 
wholesale—operas, farces, and melo-dramas, and conse- 
quently not only adapted the Italian and French composers 
music to the words given him, but adopted their different 
styles until he forgot his own. About this time C. E. 
Horn sprung up, and as I said in my last, I had a word or 
two for him; I will introduce them here. Although asa 
composer he might have been a formidable rival to Bishop, 
his theatrical mania drew his attention from composition ; 
and his efforts being continually divided between the vocal- 
ist, the professor, and the actor, he has never allowed him- 
self fair play in either department. He has written many 
favorite and truly original melodies; he has occasionally 
sung, to make very powerful effects ; he has played in one 
or two parts that have been features. In many of his 
of his compositions and adaptations he exhibits great care- 
| lessness ; and yet he knows how they should be, for in 
| many of his works are seen traits of genius, and ingeniously 
| contrived harmonies. His oratorio (which I heard,) com- 
| bines, as might naturally be expected, both his faults and 





| his excellencies; but the latter, I bear my willing testi- 
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mony, predominate. This man is now in the city of New. 
York, heedless of what he has neglected ; ra He when 
not appreciated, and when not excited indifferent to himself. 

I attended the Park Theatre on my last visit; and my 
chief attraction was Mrs. Wood. She is an extraordinarily 
gifted woman, but I think somewhat overrated. 
a superlative abundance of talent and genius, with a fine 
soprano voice. Her style is often not without faults, her 
cadences are at times unmeaning and ridiculously out of 
keeping with her songs; save and excepting her mock 
cadence in Nathan’s song of “ Why are you wandering,” 
and truly I saw very little difference between this and one 
she perpetrated in one of her splendid bravuras. I have 
heard her repeat the first syllable of a word three times in 
a cadence before she concluded the inordinate number of 
tones, semitones, shakes, crescendos, and diminuendos, &c. 
Thus we find a highly gifted lady, with all the capabilities 
that nature and genius can bestow upon her, spoiled by 
public favor. Now if this should ever meet the lady’s 
eye, or any of her friends, she or they must not be angry 
with the # Major, for no one admires her splendid talents 
more than I do. She sings for applause, and applause 
brings engagements, and engagements money. But I 
should like to hear her at her piano, under no other influ- 
ence than that of her own good judgment and taste, and 
with no other object than to sing to please herself. 

Mr. Wood has an agreeable voice, but whether it is 
owing to the superior attraction and talent of his lady, 1 
know not, but certain it is, his best efforts appear tame: 
there are no starts of genius, nothing to dwell on; still he 
never offends. 

Mr. Brough occasionally lacks energy for the depart- 
ment he has undertaken. 

The opera of “ Robert the Devil’ appears to be too much 
for our theatre, our singers, our orchestra, or our machin- 
ists. Neither of the parts is suited to Mr. or Mrs. Wood 
At the orchestra I was perfectly astonished, for by placing 
myself in the pit near the music desks, I perceived some 
instruments never even attempt the passages that were 
written. Iam told, and indeed I do not doubt it, that the 

resent is the most inefficient orchestra that this theatre has 
Pad for years past. The Leader appears to endeavour to 
make amends for the deficiency of his band, by the most 
extraordinary capers upon his finger board, so that we 
almost doubt whether they were ever equalled by that king 
of fidlers, Paganini, himself’ Mr. Penson should be made 
to know that composers write and mark all they wish to 
be done, and that any other imitative effect rests with the 
vocalist, comic or serious; and that these mountebank tricks 
might do very well for a booth at a fair, or in a company 
of strolling players. They are neither amusing, nor instruc- 
tive, but an impudent liberty with the composer and actor, 
and an insult to the audience. 

I find J. L. Hewitt & Co. has publisheda splendid piano- 
forte instruction book by Hunten. Firth & Hall also one 
on the clarionet by Willman; and I sincerely hope these 
spirited publications will be duly appreciated by the public ; 
they are the best of the kind and deserve encouragement. 
Dubois & Bacon are also busy in new publications, and 
have geatly improved in the style of engraving, and in paper, 
&c. This looks well, and speaks \olumes for the public, 
the professor, and the mots ey 

I have just seen the defence of Mr. Watson against the 
charge of A # Major. Soit il ainsi, as his defendant says. 
I must reply, and yet I feel the task beneath me, for such 
a mass of intemperate rodomontade ought only to be met 
upon its own ground. Had Mr. Watson written this him- 


She has | 


| self, I should only regard it as an angry reply to the facts 
| 1 stated in my last, and by him construed into a dastardly 
attack upon himself. Yet his friend Verax admits, “ That 
the band have not always accompanied a song as they ought, 
| may be true;” and adds, “ but that they could not is false.” 
| But if they do not, where is the difference. With Niblo I 
| have nothing to do, having never spoken to him in my life; 
so that Veraz is wide of the mark when he thinks Niblo 
| has offended the Backwoodsman or his friends. Verax 
admits that Watson had something to do with the Wind- 
mill-street Sacred Concerts; but in his contradiction of my 
| dastardly attack does not mention the Little Theatre which, 
| in spite of all Veraz’s thirty years acquaintance, was of pugi- 
listic notoriety. As atone the Bishop’s words, ifthey were 
not used to him, they were used in reference to his concerts, 
| and were quoted by the press when Mr. C. King endeavored 
| to give some Sacred Concerts of a much higher character, 
|on Sunday evenings about two years since, at Flight & 
| Robsons, the organ builders’ rooms. Verax also admits 
| that certain songs were published with Mr. Watson’s name, 
| but avers it was by mistake ; now A # Major is very glad 
_to hear this for Mr. W.’s own sake. Let us hear Veraz’s 
| own words, “ Let us take the first notable instance adduced 
| by the gentleman, ‘Ah do not forget love;’ Auber com- 
| posed nearly eight bars, some of which are repeated more 
| than once during the song, and Watson composed the re- 
mainder. This song A # ascribes to Auber and Barnett; 
| this is clearly a palpable falsehood. Barnett has no moreto 
| do with it than the Grand Seignor.” Now Watson con- 
fesses that Auber composed nearly eight bars, which hap- 
pen to be all the eight bars, and these bars are repeated, and 
| with four more also from Auber, make in all 20 bars, and the 
| whole of the vocal part is only 30 bars; therefore the remain- 
| der Veraxclaims for Watson. Now Ibeg leave toshow, that 
of the four bars which follow the portion which is acknow- 
ledged to be Auber’s, the first begins like Braham’s song, 
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for behold now comes Watson’s first original bar, 





And shed the fond tear as 


and the remainder is taken from an old Scotch song. Then 
comes the castanet part; the idea is from Barneti’s song, 
the character and ‘the melody ingeniously altered ; still I 
contend its character is Barnett’s. It is ako very like an 
Italian song, Non ti fidar, by Ferrari. 

In return for some of Veraz’s most ungentlemanly epi- 
thets, I shall merely say Mr. Watson is no enemy of mine; 
of his private character, or worth as a father or husband 1 
know nothing; I speak of his public perpetrations. Let 
Mr. Watson pursue his professional career like a professor, 
without hanging his reputation on the works of others, and 
he shall find his own original compositions, however tri- 
fling they may be, meet with their deserved praise; and 
believe me I should be more than happy of such an oppor- 
tunity. Let him exert his genius, if he has any, and he 
will find that the malevolent, calumniatiug, hypocritical 
detractor, traducer and villifier, will turn out the best friend 
he has, notwithstanding the low abuse of the vulgar Verax. 


A # MAJOR. 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 





Tue Orcan Stupy, being an introduction to the prac- 
tice of the Organ, together with a collection of volun- 
taries, preludes, and interludes, original and selected; 
a model of a church service ; studies for the instrument ; 
and examples of modulation intended to aid the extem- 
pore student sy Tuomas Loup, Organist of Saint 
Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. Part 1. 
phia, Loud & Co. 


Philadel- | 


This work is to consist of five numbers; and, if they are | 


all equal to the first, it will be highly valuable and instruc- 
tive, and one that is much wanted. 

“The Organ,” the author justly remarks, “in its com- 
bined power, is acknowledged to ‘be the most grand and 
majestic of instruments, while the sublimity of some of its 
stops, and the imitative character of others, renders it capa- 
ble of the greatest variety and comprehensiveness.” 


The author presupposes the student to have a moderate 


knowledge of playing the pianoforte, and the usual rudi- 
ments of music are therefore judiciously omitted. 

The directions and explanations are clearly written, and 
the examples excellent. ‘The selections are mostly from 
the work of C. H. Rincke, and are not only very beautiful in 
the composition, but are well adapted for forming the hand 
which is so differently used on the organ, from the style 
of pianoforte playing. We recommend the work to all 
organists whether proficient or not; as the examples form 


very beautiful voluntaries, (perfectly consistent with the | 


solemnity of all church services,) a description of pieces too 
much neglected in this country. Organ committees will 
find the description of the various sized instruments, very 
serviceable to them in determining upon an appropriate 
one for their particular churches 


with the ample range of the violin, are excellencies that 
must at no very distant period share a considerable portion 
of popularity. 

“ An English book of instruction for this instrument has 
long been wanted; for since the publication of Mahon’s 
work forty years ago, I am not aware of any thing respect- 
able in this department that has met the general] eye; years 
have thus elapsed, during which interval the intonation of 
the instrument has been so nicely corrected, and its execu- 
tive powers so largely developed, that the best composers 
of the present day write for it with a latitude of key and 
compass, into which it was absolutely impossible for former 
players to travel. 

“So rapid has been the improvement of this instrument 
that even Lefevre’s ingenious Book used by the Conserva- 
toire of Paris, will throw but a feeble light on numerous 
more recent difficulties ; and indeed, in many instances, it 
totally leaves the learner to grope his way by the erring 
guidance of conjecture. 

“ These considerations have given birth to the following 
work, which is now respectfully offered to the public in 
the confident belief that it will greatly facilitate the progress 
of all those who study the clarionet. 

“ Utility and not originality being the principal object and 
best recommendation of all works of this kind, no apology 
need be made for the various extracts inserted; they are 
taken from some of our best composers, and will therefore 
equaily serve to refine the taste and allure to practice 

The work contains ample directions for obtaining a 
knowledge and mastery of the instrument; the usual rudi- 
ments of music, and copious lessons, and examples to illus- 
trate the author’s views. It is well printed on good paper, 
and is illustrated with two engravings, representing the 


5 


proper position for holding the instrument. 


“In page 6, on the subject of “a shake in the interior | 


of a chord,” an F # is wanting; also in page 10, in the 
“example of the sustaining in the treble,” at the end the 
D must be C; 


and can be easily corrected 


We conclude by hoping the author will receive a degree | 


but these are only typographical errors, | 


of patronage proportioned to the utility and merits of the | 


work. 


A Compete Instruction Book ror THE CLARIONET, 


} 
| 


deve loping its power and compass, and laying down the | 


} 
most approved and effi tent rules to obtain a perfect know- 


ledge of that beautiful and effective instrument, &c By 
Tuomas L. Wittman. New York, Firth & Hall. 


Mr. Willman is well known as one of the best if not the 


very best performer on the clarionet in Europe, and has | 


been for years at the head of professors on this instrument 
in the British metropolis. A work from the pen of so 
eminent a master must be particularly valuable to every 
admirer of this instrument. 
says 

“ The Clarionet has long been considered by the whole 
musical profession as the most beautiful of wind instruments. 
Ono the Continent it is very generally cultivated; nor is it 
improbable that in the course of a few years its merits will 
procure for it an equal degree of attachment from English 


In his preface Mr. Willman | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


amateurs; for surely a tone that nearly rivals the finest | 


human voice, and an extent of octaves that may vie even 


| 
| 


|| are constantly teeming from the press, under the name of 





A New INstTrvUcTER FoR THE PIANOFORTE, contain- 
ing the rudiments of musie by questions and answers, fc., 
with fou rteen fingered lessons in all the differ nt keys in 
common use. By J. F. Oris. Norwich, Conn.; published 
by the author. 


It is unpleasant to be obliged to pass censure on works 
that originate amongst ourselves; but our duty as musical 
critics, from whom the public expect an impartial opinion ; 
will not permit us to say any thing in favor of this book, 
It has nothing new in the theory, and the lessons are badly 
selected from old tunes, with poor basses, and the fingering 
is so bad that it cannot be too much avoided by students of 
the piano 

There exists at the present day scarcely any necessity 
for a new instruction book for this instrument. They are 
to be found in almost every variety of form, and adapted to 
every class of performers. Unless an author presents 
something new, or simplifies and methodizes what is already 
known, so as to render it clearer to the apprehension ofthe 
learner, he only adds to the number of useless books already 
existing on almost every subject. To this last class we 
think the present work belongs. 


Tue Wasuincton Grey's Granp Marcu, composed 
and respectfully dedicated to CoLtonet GerorGE P. 
Morris, of the Third Regiment of New-York State 
Artillery By Ed. C. Riley. New-York; E. Riley. 


This is not one of those ordinary every productions that 
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marches. It is distinguished by a considerable share of 
that rare quality now-a-days, originality. It is written 
with great spirit, and its effect with the band is no doubt all 
that the composer and hearers can reasonably desire. The 
first note in the 4th bar should have a C added in the 
treble, which would prevent the fifths which occur by the 
D and E rising with the bass notes G # and A. 


FAREWELL To THE MowntaIn, Aria in the “ Mountain 
Sylph,” arranged as a Rondo for the pianoforte, and 
inscribed to Miss Jane Niven, by Wittiam A. Kine. 
James L. Hewitt & Co. 


This is a pretty bagatelle, intended for the improvement 
and performance of some young ladies who are somewhat 
advanced upon the instrument. It is without any peculiar 
originality, but is written in good style, and with care and 
effect. 


La Roses, Waltz for the pianoforte, composed and dedi- 
cated to Miss E. M. Van Antwerp, by R. Lanc- 
KENAU. James L. Hewitt & Co. 

This is a pleasing trifle, which we notice principally 
for the purpose of recommending to Mr. Lanckenau always 
to accompany his fifths with the third, particularly when 
the preceding passage has three or four parts; instances 
of open fifths he will find occur in the second page no less 
than seven times. 


Tue Constitution Watrtz, composed on board the U. 
S. Ship Constitution at Sea, by F. J. L. New-York, 
Firth & Hall. 

Att Hanps—Anoy! A song written and composed on 
board the U. S. Frigate Constitution at Sea. Words 
by J. E. D. The Music by F. J. L. New-York, 
James L. Hewitt & Co. 

The music of these pieces is entirely destitute of merit, 
and we would advise the composer to submit his labors to 
a judicious and candid friend before he determines upon 
printing. The poetry of the song is fair. 


Tuink on Mk, a ballad, sung by Mr. C. Horn, Jr. 
The words by T. Power, Esq. Composed by Cuares 
E. Horn. Firth & Hall. 

This song, like all of Mr. Horn’s productions, is marked 
by a graceful, flowing melody. The words, by T. Power, 
possess imagination and feeling. 


Tue Knicut oF THE Raven Brack PiuMeE, written, 
composed, and dedicated to W. J. Porter, Esq, by 
Joun H. Hewirt, author of the Minstrels Return 
from the War, &c. Fe. James L. Hewitt & Co. 


This song appears to have been selected from a number 
of pretty melodies. The strain which occurs after the first 
pause in particular, forcibly reminded us of the old nursery 
song, 

“ Lady bird, lady bird, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your children will roam.” 
The similarity of the words of the song at this passage, 
which are, 

“ Lady fair! lady fair! banish thy gloom, 

For here is the Knight of the Raven Black Plume,” 
has occasioned, we suppose, this reminiscence not only in 
Vo. L 93 








our mind, but in that of the composer. The vignette is a 
spirited lithography, and does credit to the publisher. 


[LL TELL you THE HOUR I Love THE BEST. Melody 
by R. A. Smiru, composer of the popular ballad, Jessie 
the flower o’ Dunblane; the symphonies and accom- 
paniments for the pianoforte by Wm. PENSON, composer 
and director of the music of the Park Theatre. New- 
York, Firth & Hall. 


From the announcement of this song, we did expect a 
little more originality than we find. The adaptors of sym- 
phonies and accompaniments should make them very sim- 
ple, so as to be useful, or else very original. Those to this 
song are neither. We do not like the manner in which 
the last chord in the 4th bar of the first symphony is car- 
ried into the first of the next bar: it is very poor, for in 
addition to making hidden octaves between the bass and 
treble, the harmony is by this arrangement very weak. 
We would venture to recommend to Mr. Penson to make 
the first chord in the 5th bar, the chord of the 6 in place 
of the 6-4, when he will find the error vanish, and the har- 
mony better; the bass note must be F # in place of A. 
The accompaniment in the second part is too low to be 
agreeable, or to give the voice any assistance. 


Le Rage, or the Duc De Reicustapt’s QuapRILLEs, 
by the author of the Water Witch Quadrilles. James 
L. Hewitt & Co. 


The melody of these Quadrilles is very flowing; the 
rythm strongly marked ; and we have no doubt but they 
will be found very appropriate for their intended purpose. 


THEY DON’T PROPOSE, @ ballad ; the poetry by J. Fran- 
cis, Esq., the music by J. Buewirt. New-York, 
Dubois & Bacon. 


WE cAN’T PROPOSE, answer to THEY DON’T PROPOSE, 
written by J. Francis, Esa,, composed by J. Kurrz. 
James L. Hewitt & Co. 


Mamma, Mamma, or Wuy DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE, 
a ballad ; the poetry by 'T. Haynes Battey, the music 
composed by J. BLewitt. James L. Hewitt & Co. 


These songs are all upon that, to every single lady and 
gentleman, very interesting subject, love, &c. In the first 
of these, which possesses considerable merit, Miss Watson 
has been exceedingly popular during the last season, and 
we presume both words and music are perfectly familiar 
to our readers. As a successful song always produces 
imitations, the last two have been written in the same style, 
and the whole bear a family likeness. The merit of the 
two latter lies more in the words than the music, and as 
we do not often regale our readers with poetry, we here 
present them with these verses, that those young ladies and 
gentiemen whose observation these songs have escaped, may 
discover a couple of amusing trifles which they can sing 
at each other when they feel so disposed. 


WE CAN’T PROPOSE. 


If girls will flirt and be so pert, 
o all, to all who cross their way ; 

Of course their beaux will not propose, 
Whatever they may say. 

They can’t contrive, howe’er they strive, 
To end their maiden woes, 

We only drink or wine and think, 
We wont, we can’t propose, 
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In vain they try by smile and sigh 
To keep, to keep us at their sides; 
If they will be so very free. 
They never will be brides. 
And if they talk, and ride, and walk, 
With half a hundred beaux, 
Away we go, and say no, no, 
We wont, we can’t propose. 


I’m very sure we can’t endure 
A wife, a wife who flirts with all, 
And tries sweet faces, airs and graces, 
At revel, rout, and ball ; 
For balmy sighs, and beaming eyes, 
Will never make us close; 
We only smile at every wile, 
And say we can’t propose. 


WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE, 


Why don’t the men propose, mamma 3 
Why don’t the men propose ? 

Each seems just coming to the point, 
And then away he goes! 

It-is no fault of yours, mamma, 
That every body knows: 

You féte the finest men in town, 
Yet oh they won’t propose ! 


[I’m sure I’ve done the best, mamma, 
To make a proper match; 
For coronets and eldest sons 
I’m ever on the watch; 
I’ve hopes when some distingué beau 
A glance upon me throws; 
But though he’ll dance, and smile, and flirt, 
Alas! he wont propose. 


I've tried to win by languishing, 
And dressing like a blue; 
I've bought big books and talk’d of them 
As if I'd read them through. 
With hair cropp’d like a man, I’ve felt 
The heads of all the beaux; 
But Spurzheim could not touch their hearts, 
And oh! they wont propose. 


I threw aside the books and thought 
That ignorance was bliss; 

I felt convinced that men preferr’d 
A simple sort of miss ; 

And so | lisp’d out naught beyond 
Plain “ yeses” or plain “ noes,” 

And wore a sweet unmeaning smile; 
Yet oh! they wont propose. 


Last night at Lady Ramble’s rout, 
Il heard Sir Harry Gale 

Exclaim, “ Now I propose again ;” 
I started, turning pale: 

I really thought my time had come, 
I blush’d like any rose ; 

But oh! I found ’twas only at 
Ecarté he’d propose ! 

And what is to be done, mamma? 
Oh! what is to be done? 

I really have no time to lose, 
For I am thirty-one 

At balls I am too often left 
Where spinsters sit in rows ; 

Why wont the men propose, mamma? 
Why wont the men propose ? 


Ler’s AWAY To THE GreENWooD Snape, a favorite 
song, compose d for the pia noforte, by Mrs. M. YarTes. 
Ftv pretty Burrerty, a favorite song, composed by 

Mrs. M. Yates. 
Sister, come! Come away! a duet for two voices, com- 


posed with an accompaniment for the pianoforte by Mrs. 
M. Yates. James L. Hewitt & Co. 


Lady composers are rare amongst us; which circum- 
stance we think is to be regretted, as women are more 
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imaginative than men, and would most probably succeed 
in the production of flowing and graceful melodies, even if 
they were not so successful in the depth of their contrapun- 


| tal lore. 


These songs are the first we have noticed of this lady’s; 
and their merit is such as to give us a very favorable opin- 
ion of her abilities. 

The melody of No. 1 is very pleasing; but there are 
some errors in the harmony which we deem it our duty to 
point out, to guard Mrs. Y. against similar mistakes in 
future. In the 5th bar the chord of the diminished fifth 
has no resolution; the false fifth cannot be employed when 
the bass descends. In the 13th bar successive octaves occur 
between the bass and voice part 

The melody of Nos. 2 and 3 are also very pretty; but 
it is to be regretted that the cadences in these two pieces 
fall on the unaccented part of the bar. 





31RDS OF THE AIR, @ song, composed expressly for the 
pianoforte, and respectfully dedicated to Miss M. A. 
Poorer, by Freperick A. Gerze. Philadelphia, Os- 
bourn’s Music Saloon. 


The voice part of this song is too high in some places; 
the melody is monotonous ; the modulations are too fre- 
quent; and there is too much pretension in the ritornellos. 


Ou Lapy, DO NOT BID ME SING, @ song written, com- 
posed, and dedicated to Mrs. Ho. ty, by WILLIAM 
Ivucno. New-York, Firth & Hall. 


This is quite a pleasing little song. We noticed an 
error in the bass, where in one instance the tritone, instead 
of resolving in descending as it ought, ascends to the fifth, 


L’Amitie, a waltz, composed and respectfully dedicated 
to Miss Mary H. Granam, by CuarLes WILLsoN. 
James L. Hewitt & Co. 


This waltz, to which Mr. Willson has attached his name 
as composer, is taken almost entirely from Rossini’s Waltz 
in Guillaume Tell, “ Swift as the flash,” the subject dis- 
guised by a few alterations. 





Tue Dvutctanna Watrtz, composed and arranged for 
the pianoforte, by Ricuarp L. Witiiams. James L. 
Hewitt & Co. 


Alas! alas! we fear we shall have to create a new 
department in our paper, and head it the CounTERFEIT 
Derecror, if the future course of our composers shall im- 
pose upon us the very disagreeable necessity of exposing 
so much gross plagiarism, as it has of late been necessary 
for us in justice to the public to do. 

This waltz is a compilation from the Swiss and other 
waltzes, and we marvel that any man should put his name 
to itas composer. At the 65th bar commences a plagia- 
rism from the same waltz of Rossini’s as above; here the 
harmony passes from the perfect chord of C to the major 
chord of E, and returns again to the key of C, producing 
a very striking effect, as these two chords have no connex- 
ion together ; this strain is 16 bars, which occurs twice in 
the course of the piece, and is the same as the last 8 bars 
in Rossini’s waltz; it has been attempted to disguise the 
theft by adding the chord of A minor previous to returning 
to the key note, but that only serves to make bad harmony 
without enabling the writer to escape detection. 
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Tue Lovutsvitte Wattz, composed for the pianoforte or | 
harp, and dedicated to Mrs. Arkinson, by PrTers. | 
James L. Hewitt & Co. 


This is a very good composition, and Peters, whoever || 


he is, commands our respect for drawing upon his own | 
resources, instead of putting his name to other men’s ideas. | 





A GUIDE TO INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANOFORTE, || 


BY W. NIXON. | 
| 


In a previous number we noticed this little work in | 
terms of commendation. It contains so much useful and 
judicious advice on the study of the instrument on which 
it particularly treats, as well as on the subject of music 
generally; it controverts forcibly so many erroneous, but 
prevalent opinions, that it ought to be possessed, and not | 
merely possessed, but read, by every person who is study: | 
ing the pianoforte, and especially by parents who intend 
to have their children taught this accomplishment. 

The following is the first chapter of the work. 


“In the United States, ‘the heavenly art,’ as Music has | 
not inappropriately been called, is acknow!edged to exist, | 
as well as her sisters, Painting and Sculpture, under many 
and great disadvantages. 

In the old communities of the world there was leisure 
for the cultivation of the embeliishments of life. They 
grew up with society, and twind their graceful foliage 
round literature and the arts for support; till governments, 





assuming the complexion of the people, gave indulgence, 
by privileges and endowments, to the prevailing taste ; and 
not unfrequently, as when Napoleon gilded a dome of 
Paris to divert the public mind from his expedition, pro- 
moted its advancement, in order to amuse or to enslave— 
to give lustre to a court, or to gratify the vanity of a 
nation. 

But in a new country, where the necessaries of life had 
to be hewn from the forest, the arts more immediately ‘usefui’ | 
were first laid under contribution; and the comforts of | 
society had to be obtained, before its refinements could pos- 
sibly be attended to. 

Had one of the early settlers a fondness for music, here 
was no hamlet of shepherds or of vintners to dance at eve to 
the well remembered melodies he was wont to draw from | 
his reed in other climes; none to relieve the breathings of | 
the soft toned flute, or to respond to the plaintive chime of | 
the distant sheep-fold, by the tinklings of the guitar. But 
separated, perhaps, from his nearest neighbor by an untrod- | 
den wild, his harp was hung upon the willows; there, 
neglected, to sigh to the winds ; while her notes were super- 
seded by the sharp but more necessary notes of the rifle. 

It was not, however, to be expected, that in an age of in- 
telligence, and in a country unoppressed by arbitrary laws, 
the fine arts, and an indulgence in the pleasures of imagi- 
nation, could long remain uncalled for; and in some of the 
older and more opulent cities, societies of professors and 
amateurs are already in existence, which have excited the 
surprise of the old world. But still, the great majority of 
the people, although fond of music, continue, from their 
numerous commercial engagements, so utterly unacquaint- 
ed with the simplest rudiments of the art, and of the methods 
by which a knowledge of them should be inculcated, that 
the great question is not, ‘why some persevering perform- 
ers have outshone their competitors?’ but, ‘why, of the 
thousands of young ladies who apply for tuition in music, 
with the expectation of being taught, there are so few who 








| to his trade for “ one 








can perform the simplest piece without a blundering inac- 


curacy, and depravity of style, which even the most unform, 
ed taste and unpractised ears have not patience to endure?’ 


In the second and third chapters the author makes some 
very sensible remarks on the necessity of following a system- 
atic course of study, and on theevils of desultory practice. 


“The want of due consideration, has induced the opinion, 
with such as believe the study to be incapable of contribut- 
ing any intellectual improvement, that “as music is merely 
an accomplishment, it may be taken hold of in the most 
superficial manner ;’ or, in other words, that a completely 
desultory, instead of a systematic atlention to it, is the pre- 
ferable course. And this misconception, which is, in real- 
ity, the true answer to the question proposed in the fore- 
going notice of the subject, may, it is believed, by a little 
impartial inquiry, be easily removed. 

First then, is it not worthy of observation, that in all other 
acquirements, both manual and mental, the adhering to a 
regular and progressive system, has been pointed out by uner- 
ring experience as the correct and effectual, as well as the 
most rapid mode of proceeding? And may not the rule be 
analogically applied to a subject which is both mental and 
manual ? 

Suppose, for instance, that none man proposing to be- 
come a carpenter, should, either from caprice, self-sufficiency, 
or impatience, refuse to submit to the approved method 
of standing at his bench, in “ trying up” a piece of board ; 
or to be shown the best mode of holding his plane or saw, 
is it likely—not that he would, in his own fashion, ever 
become an expert workman, (for that certainly would be 
out of the question,) but that, were he designed to attend 
uarter only ;* and be so fortunate 
as not to mutilate himself with the tools, that in that quar- 
ter, however ingenious he might be, he would make half 
so good a progress as others, who should be attentive to the 
preliminary instructions? The answer to this question, as 
| have observed, might be applied to all pursuits and acquire- 
ments, whether intellectual or mechanical, and consequently 
to music ; yet the most awkward and blundering attempts at 
some little tune, (the passages of which, simple as they may 
appear to those who do not understand them, are too much 
in advance of the beginner,) do greatly gratify the parent, 
who is flattered by the supposed evidence of precocious 
abilities; while the child is often, in reality, acquiring habits 
which, every day, are removing the point of perfection toa 
greater distance. 

Many corroborating instances of attainments, in which 
the fingers are necessarily employed, might be adduced ; 
one I cannot resist mentioning, as it was communicated by 
a lady for whose penetration and good sense I entertain the 
highest respect. Her little daughter was most desirous to 
knit, but was so impatient about it, that for several days 
she could not be prevailed upon to hold her needles in the 
approved way. During that time her endeavors were 
abortive; but getting at length wearied with her own 
attempts, she submitted to system, and acquired the art. 

Now the disadvantage that music labors under in this 
respect, is, that after an improper attitude at the pianoforte, 
and an incorrect position of the hands and action of the 
fingers, have been permitted for two or three quarters, it 
would be nearly vain to expect that those faults will ever 
be removed; since it is not probable that the impatience 





* Parents have occasionally been led erroneously to believe that, 
although sytem may be beneficial in the advanced stages, or for those 
proposing to themselves excellence, to ordinary players it is not 
necessary. Whereas, if the intention be to make any improvement 
at all, the less time there can be devoted to the pursuit, the more 
expedient will it be to strictly conform to a methodical process. 
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which prevented the acquirement of good habits will ever | 
submit to the much more iedious process of correcting bad | 
ones. From this, too, we discover why young ladies who | 
have the best natural ear, are frequently the first to give up | 
the piano in disgust. The hands having indulged in | 
ungraceful habits, the performer cannot, without the labor | 
of perpetually looking to the fingers, (a mode, by the way, 
rather too “ mechanical,”) strike the proper keys; and the | 
pain which the ear consequently receives, from the con- 
stantly recurring mistakes, renders the operation intolerable, 
and the undertaking is ultimately abandoned. 

One of the most conspicuous illustrations on record, of 
the superiority of system, and of the benefit of an attention 
to principles, may be found in the musical education of 
Caffarelli. 

Porpora, perhaps the greatest of the old Italian masters, | 
and known as the preceptor of Joseph Haydn, Domenico 
Corri and others, the most eminent of the Italian school, 
asked one of his pupils, for whom he had conceived a great 
friendship, if he would have courage to pursue whatever 
course he, Porpora, might point out. On being answered 
in the affirmative, he wrote on a sheet of ruled paper, the 
and descending, 
of shakes, turns, 


diatonic and chromatic scales, ascending 
together with the intervals, and a variety 
and other practices in vocalization 


Day after day, and year after year, was this page pro- || 


duced and re-produced. About the third or fourth year the 
pupil began to murmur, but was reminded of his promise. 
The fifth year came also, and every day brought the same 
everlasting leaf The sixth too, was similarly attended ; 

but accompanied by lessons in pronunciation, declamation, 

&c At the end of this year, the scholar, who still ima- 

gined himself only at the commencement of his studies, | 
was struck with astonishment on hearing his master ex- 

claim, ‘Go my son, thou hast nothing more to learn; 

thou art the first singer of Italy and of the world.” What 

he said was true; the singer was Caffareili!” 

“ Of course, it will not be inferred, by intelligent readers, 


from what was adduced in the foregoing chapter, that if a | 
young lady do not proceed exactly between two parallel | 
lines: or continue, for half a life-time, to follow undeviat- 
ingly a certain mathematically marked out course, that she 


cannot become a good performer; for no such assumption 
On the contrary, to produce improvement, it 
is necessary to create interest. And for this purpose, after | 
the hand has been well formed, a few favorite pieces may, 
occasionally, be selected to gratify and encourage the learn- 
er. But the point to be contended for is, that relying upon 


is intended 


little popular airs as the means of instruction, it would not | 


merely require a much greater time to effect the same 
degree of improvement; but, unaccompanied by methodical 


practice, would call for, in order to produce an accurate | 
timeist and effective performer, a combination of favorable | 
circumstances which can scarcely be considered likely to || 


occur 


The ‘ desultory practice’ then, as noticed in the last chap- | 


ter, although so flattering to the parent, who, pleased to 
hear an early attempt at some little tune, is too partial or 
too unmusical to perceive the false notes, errors in time, 


and unnatural* attitudes that are observable to every one 





* It seems correct here, to consider unnatural and ungraceful as 
synonymous terms. 
independently of training or education, as graceful. The motions 


of animals of the cat kind are remarkably so. Infants are inva- 


riably graceful; and man ina savage state, may be ranked as grace- 
ful also. 
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All animals, excepting man, may be regarded 
puns >| 


Is it not then fair to assume, that it is the confinement, || the one most difficult to learn. 





else, is the first and great cause of our having so few cor- 
rect and pleasing performers among the young ladies who 
esteem music an indispensable accomplishment. 

From this source flow many evils and inconveniences ; 
a few of which it will be necessary to enumerate. First, 
it is the greatest cause (after disposing of the old fashioned, 
weeping, and now nearly exploded process of committing 
the gamut, sharps, flats, &c., for which, at first, there is no 
use to memory, before the pupil was allowed to touch the 
instrument) of deterring the learner from music altogether. 
For the intervals of those tunes, which, in many instances, 
the teacher, perhaps, under the intimation of losing the 
pupil, may have been compelled to place before her, requir- 
ing a better preparation, both of sight and finger, than as 


| yet, she has had the benefit of, occasions that perpetual false 


playing ; distressing to her sensibility, in exact proportion 
to the natural ear or taste for music she may have, in this 
case, the misfortune to possess. She consequently feels 
“ discouraged ;” and, contrasting her efforts with those of 
more advanced players, becomes unwilling to proceed. 
And thus, it ought not to be matter of surprise, that the 
number of such as are capable of making great proficiency, 
but who relinquish the attempt from a supposed incapacity, 
should be vastly greater than that of those whose ear and 
taste are not worth the time and trouble of cultivating. 

Secondly, an unmethodical attention to music is liable to 
cause the pieces for practice to be selected of a particular 
kind, and in one or two particular or favorite keys. Whereas 
the pupil ought to be made practically familiar with all the 
usual keys, and with the various styles and characters of 
music, as speedily as her progress will permit. 

And thirdly ; When the pieces are acquired by the con- 
tinual effort of passing mechanically over and over the 
keys pointed out by the master, and apart from all know- 
ledge of the intervals, &c., they are easily forgotten ; and 
well would it be, if the generally awkward position and 
thumping motion of the hands could be forgotten also. 

This effect is perceived, when on the occurrence of a 
wrong note, the player, like the canary bird, which (equally 
ignorant of the principles of music) learnt its tune from the 
barrel organ, is obliged to recommence at the first bar 
With performers of this kind, we generally discover that 
the interruption of practice (if practice, going over those 
little airs can be called,) fora few months, will, almost 
entirely, preclude the possibility of playing them at all. 

A lady, whose fondness for music and natural persever- 
ance were conspicuous, had been learning and playing a 
variety of tunes for a considerable time. In consequence, 
however, of having to suspend her practice for a year and 
a half, during a residence in the country, the accomplish- 
ment was so totally lost, that, on her return, she decided 
on commencing a systematic course. But how great was 
the astonishment of her teacher, when, on complimenting 
her upon the progress she had made in three or four 





and many of the employments of civilized life, restricting man in 
the free use of his mind and body, which induce, whether it be in 
the study, or the work shop, an awkwardness not natural,—an un- 
gracefulness, which can only be removed by education? In the 
same way the singing, which, by some, is called “ natural” because 
it is untaught, is one of the most unnatural and hard to be unlearnt 
habits in the world. A tune picked up from the gardener or the 
house-maid, and orally burthened with the vulgarisms of ages, is by 
such unsophisticated judges conceived to be in all the purity and 
simplicity of nature. While the truth is, that such singers (having 
invariably set distinct articulation, correct intonation, the proper 
management of the breath, and the many other requisites to an ex- 
pressive style, at defiance,) find simplicity, of all things in the w orld, 
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months, he found that his pupil, to all appearance a begin- 
ner, was, in reality, a performer of nine years! 

Another fact deserving of notice, was, that a young lady 
who had been bungling for a year or two, over a few sim- 
ple marches and waltzes, and accompaniments to songs, 
that exhibted nothing but diversifications of the chords of 
tonic and dominant, was resolved to commence Moschelles’ 
variations to the Fall of Paris!!! With this, she strove a 
quarter with one teacher, and a quarter with another, till, 
on informing one to whom she applied, that for éwo years 
it had been her ambition to learn the piece, without effect, 
he, to her surprise, observed, that on her present plan, 
twenty years would be insufficient for the purpose. To 
illustrate his meaning, the teacher pointed to a lofty house, 
remarking that in twenty years a person could not be made 
to leap onto the roof; but that he might be soon there, were 
he to submit to the much more easy process of ascending 
the stairs—(i. e.) would adopt ‘a progressive system,’ ” 





FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 
YORK MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Wirn the establishment of the large amateur choral 
societies in most of the great towns in the northern part of 
this country has originated the well-known musical per- 
formances which triennially take place at Birmingham, 
Hull, and York; and of all sacred performances, that which 
is held at the latter of these places is allowed to take the 
precedence, as well from the extraordinary dimensions of 
the beautiful building in which the oratorios ate performed, 
and the admirable manner in which it is fitted up for the 
occasion, as from the numerous and well-disciplined chorus, 
the undeniable talent of the orchestral performers, and the 
care and taste displayed by the committee in the selection 
of the compositions which are on these occasions presented 
to the public. 

The profits arising from the present festival are to be 
disposed of by granting one moiety in aid of the restoration 
fund, and the other to the four infirmaries of Hull, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and York. The King is the patron of the festi- 
val, and the most anxious and earnest desire was manifested 
by the inhabitants, that their Majesties should honor the 
performances by their presence. The invitation was, how- 
ever, most graciously declined. 

The interior of the Minster presents such a happy union 
of grandeur and elegance as will not readily be effaced 
from the memory. Although there are other cathedrals of 
greater length, none can boast of the extraordinary breadth 
of the nave, choir, and transepts. The orchestra is erected 
under the great tower, and is disposed in such an admirable 


| crimson. cloth, and the coup d’@il is magnificent and rich 
| in the highest degree. The tickets to the great western gal- 
_lery and the body of the nave were at one guinea, the aisles 
| fifteen shillings, and the transepts seven. The principal 
vocal performers are Grisi, Bishop, Knyvett, C. Novello, 
| Kemble, Postans, and Masson, amongst the ladies; and 
Braham, Rubini, Lablache, Philips, Machin, Hawkins, and 
| Bennet, amongst the gentlemen. Mr. F. Cramer led the 
morniug performances in the Minster, and Mr. Mori the 
evening at the great concert room. Dr. Camidge presided 
at the organ, and Mr. Knyvett was the conductor. The 
orchestra consisted of upwards of 600 performers, of whom 
about 400 were singers. The chorus singers were selected 
from the choral societies which exist in the great towns of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. A rehearsal of the chorus 
singers took place on Monday morning in the Minster ; 
Dr. Camidge presiding at the organ, and Mr. Knyvett con- 
ducting. 

The selection consisted of Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt” 
| and “ Messiah,” Haydn’s “ Creation,” Spohr’s “ Last Judg- 
ment,” a MS. Cantata or Anthem by Neukomm, and other 
compositions by Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Pergolesi, 
Himmel, Marcello, &c. &c., for the morning performances ; 
and Beethoven’s and Mozart’s Sinfonias, with Weber's an 
Mendelsshon’s Overtures, formed the attraction for those 
who delight in the combinations of the modern orchestra. 
Atan early hour on Sunday morning vast numbers thronged 
to the cathedral, and on the doors being opened the wide 
area of the choir was soon densely crowded.’ The spec- 
tacle was highly interesting, and the musical part of the 
service was delightfully performed. 

_ The sermon was preached by the Dean, and was de- 
livered in a voice so clear and audible as to be heard in 
oar part of the choir. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria entered the 
city, attended by a numerous suite, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and were received in a most enthusiastic manner 
by the people. The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Common 
_ Councilmen went in procession by water to Bishopsthorpe, 
| to present two addresses to the Royal visiters—one from 
the corporation, and the other from the inhabitants gene- 
rally. The two deputations were received in the most 
gracious manner by the Duchess of Kent. The address 
| from the citizens of York was read by the Lord Mayor, 
| and that from the corporation by the Recorder. Their 
| Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria listened with marked attention to each of the ad- 
dresses; and the former, in reply, expressed on behalf of 
herself and the Princess the sincere gratification they expe- 
enced in the reception they had received in their visit to 


| Tl 
|the city of York. Their Royal Highnesses afterwards 





| 








manner as to excite the praise of all the professional men 
present here. The front of the orchestra presents a breadth 
of about sixty feet, and is carried up until it is met by the 
exquisite Gothic tracery of the organ case. This instru- 
ment is the largest that has yet been erected in this country, | 
with the exception of one in the New Town Hall at Bir- 
mingham. Each of them was the work of the ingenious 
artist, Mr. Hill; and although that at Birmingham has 
more power, the one in the Minster is not inferior in the 
number of stops. Fronting the orchestra, under the great 
west window, has been erected the Patrons’ Gallery, capa- | 
ble of holding two thousand persons. Galleries are erected | 


in the side aisles, with Gothic fronts appearing between |, 


each of the twocolumns. The northern and southern tran- | 
septs are similarly supplied with galleries, and the whole of 
the nave is covered with seats. Every seat iscovered with | 
Vout. IL. 94 





| paid a visit to the Mansion-house, and then returned to the 
Palace. At about four o’clock they proceeded to the Min- 
ster, when they were received by the Dean. After hear- 
ing one or two of the choruses, and having viewed the 
interior of the choir, the Royal party left for Castle Howard, 
the seat of the Earl of Carlisle —Bell’s (London) Weekly 
Messenger. 


PARIS. 


Meyerbeer’s Margaret of Anjow has been performed 
with great applause at Besancon. 

A concert was given a short time since, at Toulon, for 
the benefit of the poor; at which Neukomm performed 
several of his sacred pieces. One of Grenie’s organs was 
also heard there 
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The name of Boieldieu is, as it seems, not altogether lost 
to the musical world. Adrien Boieldieu, the son of the 
deceased, played at Rouen an overture with full orchestra, 
and met with great approbation. He was called for at the 
end of the piece, and the great modesty which he testified 
redoubled the applause of the audience. 

Madames Malibran and Taglioni divide between them 
he enthusiastic applause of the London public. The phleg- 
matic islanders have no breathing time. No sooner do 
they recover from the fits inté which the roulades of 
Amina throw them, than they are raised to the third heaven 
by an entrechat from La Sylphide. It is said that Mdlle. 
Taglion’’s engagement in London is at the rate of 6,000 
francs a-night, independently of a benefit guaranteed at 
25,000 francs. [We can assure the French editor, that, 
crazy as we must appear, and really are, in our engage- 
ments with foreign performers, we are not yet so raving 
mad as he thinks us. About one-third of the sum named 
is preposterous — but nearer the truth.] 

Donizetti is consoling himself for the rebuke he met 
with in Paris last winter, by the success of his new opera, 
Ugo, Conte di Parigi, at the theatre Dei Rivivati, at Paris. 
He was ably supported by Donzelli and Madlle. Tacchi- 
nardi-Persiani. 

A celebrated violoncellist, M. Werner, of Vienna, is 
arrived at Paris, and means to appear in our summer 
concerts. 

We mention with pleasure a fresh proof of the progress 
making everywhere by music. Our western departments 
are rivalling those of the south in their musical festivals. 
A grand association is formed between the philharmonic 
societies of Niort, Poitiers, Rochelle, Saint-Jean d’ Angely, 
Fontenay, Saintes, Rochefort, d’ Angouléme, and Chatille- 
rant. This association, almost colossal, commenced its 
proceedings at Niort by a grand solemnity, on Whitsun-eve. 
The band consisted of ninety-six performers, and the chorus 
of eighty. Eight hundred amateurs had already entered 
their names as subscribers to this institution. Thus the 
zeal of the citizens in encouraging the Fine Arts, which 
are the glory of a country, compensates for the neglect of 
the government. 

The opera is placed under a new director ; M. Dupou- 
chel has assumed the reins of this vast establishment. The 
first work produced under his management will be M. 
Meyerbeer’s new opera, which is actively rehearsing. 


VENICE. 


Madame Malibran concluded her residence here with a 
charitable action. The proprietor of the Teatro Emero- 
nittio had requested her to sing once at his theatre; ‘ I will,’ 


| the bill of performance. 








answered she; ‘but on this condition, that not a word is 
said about remuneration.’ The poor man was saved from 
ruin. 
bula ; she was visited by throngs. The applause lasted a 
full half hour; enthusiasm arose almost to infatuation. 
When she had arrived home, a vast multitude assembled 
round her residence, who sent in delegates requesting a 
shoe and a glove; these were obtained, torn into small 
pieces, and distributed among the populace. The Teatro 
Emeronittio is now called the Teatro Garcia. (Alas! poor 
Venice !)—Sup. Mus. Library. 








DOMESTIC MUSICAL REPORT. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Mr. Norton gave a farewell Concert in the Musical 
He presented a most 


Fund Hall, on the 18th of October. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 








| 





attractive selection of music, and a list of vocal and instru- 
mental performers, embracing the names of Signorina 
Stella, Miss Poole (a pupil of his own,) Signor Fabj, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Hupfeldt, Signor Cioffi, Signor Casolani, Mr. 
Trust, Mr. B. C. Cross, Signor Krakamp (a flute player, 
his first appearance in America,) and last, not least, Nor- 
ton himself. 

To the credit of the Philadelphians be it spoken, that 
the house was crowded ; induced, we believe, by the desire 
of testifying their regard for the merits of an artist, who is 
a credit to their city, as much as by the attractiveness of 
The receipts, we learn from the 
most authentic source, were between eleven and twelve 
hundred dollars. 

Signor Gambati’s name was announced in the bills, but 
he did not appear. We learn that he made a positive 
engagement with Mr. Norton; yet he neither came nor 
sen. any apology. We think Mr. Gambati owes it both to 
the public and to his own reputation, to explain this matter. 

Mr. Norton published the following card in the daily 
papers of Philadelphia : 

“To tHe Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Permit me to return my sincere thanks for the liberal patronage 
so generously extended to me on the night of my farewell Concert. 
I regret that for the first time, during a residence of seven years, 
devoted to professional pursuits in this city, a disappointment in 
an entertainment brought forward by me, should have been expe- 
rienced on the occasion referred to. I allude to the non-appear- 
ance of Signor Gambati; and I owe it to the public as well as to 
myself, to explain the circumstances as far as | am concerned. 

On the night of Signor Cioffi’s benefit in New-York, October 8th, 
having left this city in the morning, I arrived there in time for 
rehearsal. In the evening I saw Signor Gambati, who proposed 
playing at my farewell Concert, and stated his terms, which were 
agreed to. He afterwards forwarded by Signor Cioffi the piece 
which he wished to play, ‘Non piu Mesta,’ to which a suitable 
place was given in the bill of performance. He also informed the 
same gentleman in New-York on Monday, the day before the con- 
cert, that he would reach this city on Tuesday, by the boat, which 
arrives at 2 o’clock. "With these assurances, | was of course satis- 
fied ; but from that time to the present, I have neither seen him 
nor heard from him. 

Although Signor Cioffi, who volunteered to fill up the deficiency 
in the performances, must at all times be preferred as a performer 
to Sig. Gambati, this furnishes no excuse for a breach of engage- 
ment by the latter gentleman; and I trust that my professional 
character stands too high among the citizens of Philadelphia, and 
among my brother professors, to permit a single doubt of the re- 
ality of his engagement with me. 

I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your obliged servant, 
J. T. NORTON. 


Philadelphia, Cct. 22d, 1835. 


This has called forth some animadversion from a corres- 
pondent, which follows: 


Signor Fapy. 


Witnesses Signor Ciorrt. 


ou an v || To rue Eprror or THe American Musicat Journat: 
I'he character she took was Amina in La Sonnam- || 


“Sir,—In looking over a late Philadelphia paper, we 
observed a card signed by J. T. Norton, expressing his 
thanks to those persons who attended his concert lately given 
in that city, and explaining the circumstances relating to 
the absence of an artist, who had been advertised to appear, 
and who, it seems, was not forthcoming at the performance, 

With the merits or demerits of the case as there set 


| forth, we do not deem it necessary to say anything, as the 
| individual implicated is the only one who can clear the 


matter up; but our object in making this communication 


| is to allude to certain reflections therein made by Mr. 


Norton, on one of his professional brethren; and as we 


| have with pleasure observed that your columns are open 
| to discussion, whether relating to the musical art or its 
| votaries, we have no doubt that you will cheerfully give 
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place to these remarks, which are dictated by feelings 
wholly unbiassed, and interested solely in giving what, in 
our opinion, ate correct views of the matter in question. 

Mr. Norton, himself, has, for a number of years, enjoyed 
a distinguished réputation as an instrumental performer ; 
and whenever he has not committed himself by appearing 
as a composer, for which he is equally unfit both by nature 
and musical education, he has been greeted by an admiring 
audience with an enthusiasm, which Americans seldom 
evince on similar occasions, but which he commanded, not 
less by the happy possession of those physical endowments, 
which enable him to pour forth such a glorious tone from 
his favorite instrument, than by the admirable command 
which he displays over the mechanical difficulties which 
beset him, and the consummate skill, (we wish we could 
add taste,) which he always shows. Those who in cer- 
tain points preferred the efforts of his Italian rival, never 
have, we dito, failed to award to Mr. Norton that praise 
which he deserves; and we are confident that such a veri- 
table artist as Signor Gambati would not be tardy in 
acknowledging his high musical pretensions. Under 
these circumstances, we would hazard the question, in the 
most candid and liberal spirit, and with the most earnest 
desire not to revive any dormant musical party divisions, 
is it generous,—is it honorable,—is it dignified, in one 
professor, be he ever so meritorious, to stab the reputation 
of another professor, not only of the same art, but of the 
same instrument, and by many whose opinions are entitled 
to some regard, his equal in many particulars, and most 
indubitably his superior in taste al expression ? 

Were Mr. Norton of that class of individuals, who, hav- 
ing no merit themselves, can discover none in any one 
else, the whole affair would pass unnoticed and unknown; 
but as he is not, a sense of what is due to himself, his pro- 
fession, and the public, should have prevented him from 
aspersing a worthy gentleman, in a manner as indelicate 
as uncalled for. All possible allowance is to be made for 
the disappointment of the beneficiary, in finding one of the 
brightest stars of the evening invisible; but that does not 
in the remotest degree extenuate his obnoxious and inde- 
fensible expressions. 

Whether through innocence or facetiousness, we know 
not, but certain it is, that Signors Fabj and Cioffi gravely 
and publicly testified under their signs manual, that Signor 
Cioffi’s playing in a part originally designed for Signor 
Gambati, was so superior to what the latter gentleman 
could have done, that his absence was not felt ! 

We are among the last to condemn or suppress the 
institution of comparisons of relative excellence or defi- 
ciency, or the promotion of wholesome criticism or ani- 
madversion; but as there is a time and place for every thing, 
it may be fairly argued that certain civeniomands are not 
the proper channel for comparisons or criticisms, and that 
it is neither common nor proper for an individual, in a 
particular branch of a profession, to assume the censorship 
over, and to endeavor to establish the rank and grade of 
another, in precisely the same calling with himself, lest 
the most charitable and well disposed might deem such 
exhibitions as the offspring of an illiberal, ungenerous, and 
narrow spirit.” 


BOSTON. 
Tremont Tuoeatre.—At this house Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood and Mr. Brough have been performing in opera 


during the last month. The Maid of Judah was pro- 


duced, for the first time in Boston, and was very success- 


full. 


The other operas were the same as have been 








heretofore frequently performed. The orchestra at this 
house, we learn, is ce good; much better than the great 
metropolis can boast of at present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mr. Brough return to Boston, 
we learn, in the early part of December, to fulfil a second 
engagement. 

The Hanpegt and Haypn Society commenced the sea- 
son with the performance of the Creation, on Sunday 
evening, the 10th of October. The solo singers were very 
indifferent, with the yor sme of Mr. Comer, and the young 
gentleman who sang “In native Worth.” The choruses 
were effective. The tenors and basses are too powerful, 
however, for the trebles and altos. The orchestra was 
good and effective, with the exception of the oboe and flute. 


NEW-YORK. ? 


Park TuEatre.—The only musical event we have to 
notice at this house since our last is the performances at 
the benefit given to that sterling native actor, Placide. A 
most brilliant and fashionable audience attended, all of 
whom came predetermined to be pleased, and of course 
were pleased. The Musical Stars of the evening were Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Knight, Miss Watson, Mr. Charles 
E. Horn, Mr. C. Horn, Mr. Brough, Signor Ravalia, &c. 
The 2d. and 3d. acts of the Marriage of Figaro formed 
part of the evening’s entertainment, and was strongly cast ; 
several songs, duets, &c. were given. The gross receipts 
were about $4,500, and the nett proceeds about $3,700. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mr. Brough are to commence a 
new engagement on Monday, November 2d, in Cinderella. 


Iratian Opera.—The arrangements, by which it was 
hoped to revive the Opera, for a A tee season at least, have 
failed in accomplishing this, to the lovers of music, de- 
sirable object. The causes of this it would be tedious to 
relate ; that which principally interests the public to know 
is, that there is no prospect of an Italian opera this season. 


Converts.—On the 8th of October Signor Cioffi gave 
a concert at Concert Hall, at which the usual list of favo- 
rite performers appeared. The audience was not as nu- 
merous as we expected to see; but even Mr. Cioffi must 
not expect to often draw such audiences as he had at 
Niblo’s last summer. 


Signors Montressor and Rappetti had a benefit concert 
at the Italian Opera House, on the 10th of October; a 
large audience attended, and we need scarcely add, were 
delighted with the violin solos of the latter, the singing of 
Montressor, as well as with that of Mrs. and Miss Watson, 
&c. Signors Gambati and Cioffi were announced, but did 
not appear, owing, it is said, to some misunderstanding 
between the parties. 

Signor Rappetti has returned to the Havanna. 


Tue Messtan.—The Messiah is to be performed by 
the New-York Sacred Music Society, on Wednesday 
evening, the 11th of November. Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. 
Brough, Mrs. Franklin, Mr. Pearson, &c., are engaged 
for the solos. 


Mr. Horn’s Oratorio, THe Remission oF Sin.— 
We learn that the members of the New- York Sacred Music 


| Society have it in contemplation to perform this work for the 


benefit of Mr. Horn, and intend to enlist the influence of 
Mr. Horn’s personal friends, as well as other public spirited 
individuals; in the endeavor to make it really a benefit, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mr. Brough have already been 
engaged, and such other talent will be secured as may be 
necessary to present this work, in the most effective man- 
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ner. As we think this is an occasion on which the libe- 
rality of our citizens can be appropriately, and we add, || 
ought to be shown, we hope to see an overflowing au- | 
dience on the night of performance, which will probably 
be on the 25th of November. 





We have received a communication, signed Justice, in | 
reply to one in our last number, respecting the Sunday 
evening performances at Niblo’s. This came to hand at 
so late a period, that it is impossible for us to give more 
than the substance of what it contains in relation to the 
facts mentioned in the communication in our last. The 
writer denies the assertion that the chorus singers, and 
the principal singers at Niblo’s, were the same ; theré was, 
in addition to the principal singers, a chorus engaged for 
that purpose. The fault of not having a trumpet to accom- 

any Madame Otto's song is not to be laid either to Mr. 
Nit o or the conductor, as that lady was informed, before 
she made her selection of songs, that there was no trumpet 
engaged. 

The impropriety of naming the supposed writer of a 
communication, and commenting on his motives, must, on 
a little reflection, be apparent to our correspondent. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. | 
Tue present number completes the first volume of the 
American Musical Journal. Of its merits and demerits 
the public have now an opportunity to judge. The Editor 
is fully sensible that it cannot claim exemption from the 
latter. He also flatters himself that it possesses some por- 
tion of the former. In making an estimate of both or 
either, due allowance, we hope, will be made for a first 
attempt made by a person inexperienced in editorial duties. 
The object of this publication has been to excite attention to 
the subject of music in the United States ; and to accelerate | 
its improvement by disseminating useful information, impar- | 
tial criticism, &c. We have reason to believe from the 
approbation bestowed upon our pages, not only by the press 
of our own country, but by that of Europe, where it is 
known, that our course has been such as tends to effect this 
object. The doubts of the success of this Journal being, 
we hope, now removed, we look forward with increased con- 
fidence to the patronage of those who deem a work like the 
present servicable to the cause of music in the country. 
We intend on the first of January next to commence a 
new volume, with some slight alterations in our plan which 
experience has pointed out as likely to be generally accept- || 


able. ‘These changes will consist principally in giving an 


increased quantity of music, and separating the two portions || 


of the work in such a manner that subscribers can take 
both or either at their option. 
Such of our subscribers or agents as have not yet settled | 





| a neat collection of pieces, few of which have been hereto- 


fore published in this country. 

At the commencement of this work, specimen numbers 
were sent to various persons by request and otherwise. 
The editor will esteem it a particu abe favor if any person, not 


| a subscriber, having a copy of the first number will return 


| of the chord, which is not correct, 


for the current year, are requested to remit us without || 


delay. 
aggregate constitute a considerable amount, which it is im- 


po yrtant to our future oper tions to receive at an early day. 
Copies of the first volume complete can be had by ad- | 

dressing the editor. 

The music can also be obtained separately, and will form j; 


' 
The small sums due us in various places, in the || 
. | 
| 
! 


it through the post office, (if no other mode is convenient) as 
every copy enables us to complete an additional volume. 


In several instances this work has been ordered by per- 
sons at a distance, without the subscription price being 
enclosed. As by the terms of the work this is payable in 
advance, such persons will see the reason why their orders 
have not been complied with. 





To such of our subscribers as do not receive the title- 


| page and table of contents with this number, they will be 


forwarded in a few days. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a catch entitled Kissing, which is a 
very creditable composition. In the 14th bar (3d voice) 
the 7th or leading note falls on the 5th, in the resolution 
The fault might have 
been avoided by a rest thus, 





last. 


to the end ofthe world may it 


gan, 


We intend to insert this in a subsequent number, and, 
with the author’s permission, will make the correction pointed 
out as above. 

Our correspondent E. is informed that his communica- 
tions embraced subjects already in the course of publication 
in this Journal, which is the reason of their not appearing. 
We shall be happy to hear from him again. 





LATE MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


James L. Hewitt & Co. 
“ The days of joy are gone,” 
The Rover’s Return, 
“ The pale Moon sheds her tender light,” 
“© leave the gay and be thy lot,” 


G. H. Rodwell. 
Miss H. Shelton. 
J. W. Hobbs. 
Drake & Peters, 


“ Mamma, mamma,” J. Blewitt. 
“ We can’t propose,” P. Kitz. 
The Last Farewell, John Willis. 

| “Sister, come! come away,” Mrs. M. Yates. 
“ Let’s away to the gre enwood shade,” do. 
“ Fly, pretty butterfly,” do. 
La Rage, or the Duke of Reichstadt’s Quadrilles. 
The Dulcianna Waliz, R. L. Williams. 
The Parting, Return, and Welcome Waltzes, J. Willis, 
The Louisville Waltz, Peters. 
The Phillipina Waltz, J. Shaw. 
L’ Amitie C. Willson. 
Fimta & Hat. 
“ Think on me,” a ballad, composed by = E. Horn. 
“ T’}] tell you the hour I love the best,” composed by R. A. Smith. 
“Oh place me in some lowly shed,” a ballad, H. R. Bishop, 
“ Oh ladv, do not bid me sing,” a song, Wm. lucho. 
“The Constitution Waltz,” PF. 3.3. 
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FROM HANDEL’ ORATORIO OF SUSANNA, 


To judgment soon th’ ill fated Beauty lead ah would these eyes had ne’er beheld the 
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“AH! NON LASCIARMI NO, 


BONIFAZIO ASIOLL 
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COME L’AURETTE PLACIDE, 
FROM ROSSINI’S OPERA OF ARMIDA, 


ARRANGED FOR FLUTE AND PIANO FORTE BY DIABELLI. 
INTRODUCED IN THE OPERA OF CINDERELLA AND ADAPTED TO THE WORDS 


“MORNING ITS SWEETS IS FLINGING.” 
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ALPINE MELODY. 


COMPOSED BY FISCHER, ONE OF THE SINGERS OF THE ALPS. 


Andantino. 
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“HERE'S A HEALTH TO THOSE FAR AWAY,” 


A SCOTTISH MELODY. 
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Here’s a health to those far a - way, Who are gone to war's fa- tal plain, Here’s a 
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Here’s a health to those far away, 
Who are gone to war's fatal plain; 
Here’s a health to those who were here t’other day, 
But who ne’er may be with us again—oh, never! 
Tho’ those whom we tenderly love 
Our tears at this moment may claim; 
A balm to our sorrow this truth sure must prove, 
They'll live in the records of Fame—ior ever! 
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“ONCE UPON MY CHEEK,” 


COMPOSED BY DR. CALCOTT, 
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“MY SILVIA WEARS A ROSY WREATH.” 


~ Silvia wears a rosy wreath, 
y me for her entwin’d: 
A wig is by her mother worn, 
By barbers’ skill design’d— 
Ann paints, and sings, and in her style 
Displays a graceful mind. 





COMPOSED BY JOHN PARRY. 
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paints, and sings, and in her style Dis-plays a_ grace - ful mind. 








One singer performs the upper staff throughout, then takes the second, and afterwards the third; the other voices 
follow in the same order, accelerating the time a little at each repetition.—J. P. 
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COMPOSED BY THOMAS BREWER, 1640. 
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“BLESSD BE THOU, THE GOD OF ISRAEL,” 


QUARTETTO, 
FOR A SOPRANO, ALTO, (OR TWO SOPRANOS,) TENOR, AND BASS. 


a COMPOSED BY VINCENZO RIGHINL 


THE WORDS ADAPTED TO THE MUSIC FOR THIS WORK. 





[The small Notes in the Bass form part of the Accompaniment.]} 
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“GO, DAMON, GO” 
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THE ANSWER 10 “TURN, AMARILLIS,*” IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 
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SWISS AIR, 
“THE WELCOME; . 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF PROFESSOR WYSS, OF BERNE. 
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SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS. 
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Tell us the truth, tho’ you distant may roam, Hu-ri do-ja, hu-ri lo-ja, hu-ri do-ja, hu-ri do la hol 
See how the meadows in loveliness drest, (as above.) 
Shake off the dust of the world, and its pain, (as above.) 











there a spot in the wide world like home? U-ri ho-je, u-ri do-ja, u-ri ho-ja, u-ri do - jo! 
Woo you a-gain to their bo-som of rest. (as above.) 
And cradle your hert in our val - ley a-gain. (as above.) 
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NEW VIENNA WALTZ, 


WITH THREE TRIOS; 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY J. N. HUMMEL. 


In Germany the third Trio is sung by the Waltzers, and accompanied. It is intended for two Tenors and two 
Basses, and performed an octave lower than printed. It may be sung by four Sopranos, or even three will be 
sufficient ; but in the latter case, the inner part, which is printed in small notes, must be omitted. 
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“FAREWELL TO THE MOUNTAIN;” 
AN AIR FROM THE GRAND OPERA, “THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH” 


Wrirten sy T. J. Tuackeray, Esa—Composep sy Joun Barnett. 
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DUET, 


FROM THE OPERA OF “NATIVE LAND,” 


J ARRANGED FROM THE OLD FRENCH AIR, “LA CLAIRE DE LA LUNE, 


By BOLELDIEU. 
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O’er yon moon-bright __ sea, Many a fond sigh rais-ing, Waft a _ thought to me. 
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QUARTET AND CHORUS, 


FROM SPOHR’S ORATORIO, “THE LAST JUDGMENT.” 
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PORTUGUESE MODINHA. 
THE WORDS IMITATED FROM THE ORIGIN 
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FAVORITE MARCH 


: IN ROSSINIS OPERA, “ WILLIAM TELL,” ARRANGED FOR THE FLUTE 
AND PIANOFORTE. 
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CANON, 


IN THE “HALLELUJAH CHORUS,” FROM MR. C. E. HORN’S ORATORIO, “THE REMISSION OF SIN.” 
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BY LORD MORNINGTON. 
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“GREAT APOLLO, STRIKE THE LYRE;” 


A FAVORITE GLEE, FOR FOUR VOICES. COMPOSED BY S. WEBBE. 
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Hark! what num-bers soft andclear, Steal up ~- on the _ra - vish’d 























“GREAT APOLLO, STRIKE THE LYRE.” 





Let the fes-tive song go round, Let the fes-tive song go round, Let this 





Let the fes-tive song go round, 


Hark! what numbers, soft and clear, Sure no mor-tal sweeps the strings; 





ear, soft and clear, no mor-tal sweeps the strings ; 
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night let this night with joy be crown’d, Let this night with joy be crown’ d- 
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Let this night with joy be crown’d. Let this night with joy be crown’ d. 





Listen! listen ! listen! ’tis A-PoL-Lo sings. 








Listen ! listen ! listen! ‘tis A-PoL-Lo sings. 
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Let this night with joy--- be crown’d. Great A-pol-lo,-- strike the lyre strike 





Let this night with joy be crown'd. Great A-pol-lostrikestrikethe lyre strike 
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Let this night with joy be crown’d. strike strike the lyre, Great A-pol-lo, strike 








Let this night with joy be crown'd. strike the lyre, Great A - pol - lo, 
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strike the lyre 
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strike the lyre Fill the rap-tur’d soul with fire 
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strike the lyre Let the fes-tive song go round 
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strike strike the lyre fill the rap-tur’d soul with fire 





Let the fes-tive song go round 
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DUETTO, 
“DUNQUE, MIO BENE,” 


SUNG BY MAD. DE BEGNIS AND MAD. PASTA, IN THE SERIOUS OPERA OF “ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” 





COMPOSED BY ZINGARELLL 





Dunque, mio _ be - ne, Tu mia sa- ‘a - i? 
Then, my be -lov- ed, Thou wilt be mine? 


ANDANTINO. 





Giulietta. Rom, Giul. 





| Si, ca-ra  speme, Io tua sa - ro! Il tuo bel cuo - re, Ti giura a - more; 
| Yes, my be -lov-ed, I will be thine! That heart of thine, dear, Swears love to thee; 





Rom. Giul. Rom. Giul. 





E la tua fe - de? Sem-pre tu a - vrai E mame - ra - i? Cos -tante og - nor. 
And thy fond truth, dear? thine still shall be. And wilt thou love me? E - ver most true. 
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Bless’d by true love! 
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That heart of thine, love, 
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Sem-pre tu a- vra-i. Cos - tan - - te og - nor. 
Thine still shall be. E--ver most true. 





fe - det E m’a - me-ra-- i? 
And wilt thou love me? 





[Repeat from the §& to the double bar, in fore- 
going page; then conclude as follows.) 
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bless’'d by true love, true love, - - true love, true love. 
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Soprano. 


ist. TEN. ALTO. 


Qnd. TEN. 


Bass. 





GLEE, 
“YOU GAVE ME YOUR HEART.” 


GAINED A PRIZE MEDAL, 1776. 


COMPOSED BY SAMUEL WEBBE. 





Andante. pation, 





You gave me your hearttother day, [I thoughtit as safe as my own; 
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You gave me your heart to-ther day, Ithought it as safe as myown; You gave- - 








You gave me your heart vother day, I thought it as safe as my own; You gave me your 


You gave me your heart t’other day, I thought it as safe as my own; You 
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You gave me your heart other day, I thoughtit as safe as my ow1; You gave me your 














You gave me your heart t’o-ther day, I thought it as safe as my ovn; 
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me your heart t’o-ther day, [ thought it as safe as my own; 





you gave me your heart to-ther day, I thought it as safe as my own; 
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me you gave me your heart to: I thought it 


for. 
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heart - - - - - - + + + fto-ther day, I thought it as safe as my own; 
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I’ve not 





I've not lost it net lost it I’ve not lost it I’ve not lost it, but what can [I say? I’venot 
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I’ve not lost it Pve not lost it, but what can I say ? 


pia. pia. 


«I’ve not lost it not lost I’ve not lost it, but what can I say? I’ve not 
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I’ve not lost it Ive not lost it not lost 


t, but what can I say? - - 


eres. fortis. pra. 

















lost it, but whatcan I - Not your heart from mine can be known. 


cres. fortis. pia. 








lost it, but whatcan I say ? - Not your heart from mine can be 
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what can I say? - - - - Not your heart from minecan be 
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lost it, but what but what can I say? Not your heart from mine can be known. 





cres. fortis. pia. 








. . -. is * what can I say? Not your heart from minecan be known. 
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SONG, 
“WHENE’ER I MEET MY OWN SWEETHEART.” 


FROM THE GERMAN OPERA OF “DIE SCHWEIZER-FAMILIE.” 
COMPOSED BY JOSEPH WEIGL. 
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Tied 


wand’rer start,And shunmy  ea-ger gaze! And shun my ea - ger gaze! 























When-e’er I meet my own sweetheart, as thro’ the vale she strays, How will the timid 
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SONG—FROM DIE SCHWEIZER-FAMILIE. 





And when I win her to be kind, How will her looks re - prove! Yet 


can yoube so ve-ry blind, As not to see ’tis love? Yet can you be so ve - ry blind, As 
o- 








not to see - - ’tis As. not to see- - ‘tis love? 


the second Stanza, end 
same Symphony. 





Repeat: and a 
with 


SECOND VERSE, 


And when I whisper in her ear 
A tender thought to say, 

She seems as if she could not hear, 
But does her blush say nay ? 

What tho’ her brow may look unkind, 
Her heart does not reprove :— 

Nor can you be so very blind 


As not to see ’tis love. 





THE DANUBE WALTZ, 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY SCHIEDERMAIR. 
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MAESToso. 








INTRODUZIONE 
TO THE SERIOUS OPERA, “SEMIRAMIDE,” 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY GIOACCHINO ROSSINI. 
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INTRODUZIONE TO THE SERIOUS OPERA, “SEMIRAMIDE.” 
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INTRODUZIONE TO THE SERIOUS OPERA, “ SEMIRAMIDE.” 
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MADRIGAL, 
“RETURN, RETURN, MY LOVELY MAID." 
‘ THE EARL OF MORNINGTON. 





Moveraro. 
Ist TREBLE. 
Re - turn, re- turn, my love - - - - ly maid, my love - ly 


x 7 


Qnd TREBLE. * 


Re - turn, re - turn, my love ----ly maid,my love- - 


ALTO. 


Re-turn, re-turn, my ly maid, love- 


BASS. 





Re - turn, return, my love -ly maid, my 


pia. for. 











love - - ly maid, Re-turn, re - - - turn re-turn re-turn, my lovely maid my love - - ly maid, For 


pia. 








--- ly maid, maid 


gece pia. 


Return, re - turn, my lovely 






my love - - - ly maid, 
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- - ly lovely maid, Return, re-turn, my love-ly maid, Return, my love - ly maid my love - - ly mai 
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love- ly maid, Re-turn, re-turn, my lovely maid, Return, return, my love - - ly maid, For 
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| summer’s pleasures pass a -- way, For summer’s plea - - - sures pasS--- a- Way; The 
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For summers pleasures pass a- way, For sum-mer’s sum-mer’s plea -- sures pass a- way; The 
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For summer's pleasures pass a- way, — For summer’s pleasures pass a- way; The trees green liv’ries 
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summer’s pleasures pass a- way, Forsummer’s pleasures summer's pleasures pass a- way; 
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trees’ green liv-ries ‘gin to fade, The trees’ green liv’-ries ‘gin to fade, The trees’ green 
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trees’ green liv’-rics The trees’ green liv’-ries to fade, The 
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trees’ green liv’-ries ‘gin to fade to fade, The 
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The trees’ green liv’-ries ‘gin to fade, The trees’ green liv’-ries ’gin to fade, The 
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to fade, And Flo-ra’s trea-sures all de - - cay, And Flo-ra’s_ treasures 
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fade, And Flora’s treasures all de - 
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trees’ ante liv ries ‘gin to fade, And Flora’s treasures all de - cay all all 
for. 
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No more at ev'ntide waileth sweet Sad Phi- 











MADRIGAL—* RETURN, RETURN, MY LOVELY MAID.” 
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woods a-mong, Nomore at ev’n-tide wail-eth sweet Sad Phi-lo-mel the woods a- mong, Nor lark the ri - sing 
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morn doth greet the ris-ing morn greet; Re-turn re-turn, my love, re-turn, my love, thou stay’st too long, 


for. pia. 






Nor lark the rising morn the rising morn doth greet ; Re-turn return, my love, return, my love, thou stay’st too long,- - - 


pra. 





morn doth greet doth greet ; - : - - - -  Re-turn re-turn, my love, re-turn, thou stay’st too long, 


for. 
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Nor lark the rising morn doth greet the ri-sing morm_  - - - - - - doth greet ; Re - 








Re - - - turn, - - - mylove, thou stay’st too long. long. 











Re-turn re-turn, my love, re-turn re -turn, my love, thou stay’st too long. No long. 
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Re - turn re-turn, my love, re-turn, thoustay’st too long, my love, thou stay’st too long. Nomore at long. 
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turn re - turn, my love, re - turn re-turn, thoustay’st too 
























“I GO NOT FORTH IN PRIDE OF MIGHT.” 


AN IRISH MELODY. 
THE WORDS BY R. HOGG. 
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Wirn : 
MegLancuo.y 


go not forth i pride of might, As war- ri 
Expression. 





gone, To com-bat for my _ country’s right, But  cheer-less and 


see from fel - low sol-dier’s eye No ray of va - lour gleam, Nor, 


the breeze on high, Do glo - rious stand - ards stream. 











Il. II. 
There is no fair-one to confess Yet, though that careth for me now, 
The love she long conceal’d, No kindred heart there be, 
And to the thrilling soft caress I love thee, O my country !—thou 
With maiden fondness yield : Avt all in all to me! 
To steal a kiss with glowing lip, Bat son of mine shall never tread 
Since it may be the last, By Erin’s stream and vale, 
And when we part upon the ship, And, glorying as his father did, 
A longing look to cast. His native country hail. 
IV. 4 
O Erin! thou art fair and wide, | 
And happy hearts hast thou ; 
But none more true with thee abide 
Than his that leaves thee now. 





This soul of mine is desolate, . 

This cheek of mine is dry, 4 
And onward to a wilder fate, 
From hopelessness I fly ! 
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“SWEET, LOVELY, CHASTE,” 


REV. WILLIAM JONES, M.A, F.R.S 





Sweet, love-ly, chaste, Ye li - lies haste, That in the 
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ALLEGRETTO 


INTRODUCTION er VARIATION, 





SUR UNE 


MARCHE FAVORITE POUR PIANO ET FLUTE, OU VIOLIN, 


Par J. PAYER. 
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VARIATION ON A FAVORITE MARCH. 
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DUET, 


FOR A SOPRANO AND TENOR, OR TWO SOPRANOS, 
FROM THE 


GERMAN BURLETTA, “DIE WIENER IN BERLIN,” 


(THE VIENNESE IN BERLIN.) 
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VOCI. 
lst Verse. Say, why did 7. 
Allegretto. 2nd Verse. How hor - rid 
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force me to break your fond chain? The fault was your own, Sir, why seek to give 
lead such a cat and dog life! Then why do you seek to give cause for such 


Husert. Louisa. 
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pain ? You know how 1! tax’d you with scorn and neg - lect. If 
strife ? Well, sup- pose that for once I should say 1 was wrong? Say you 






DUET FROM “THE VIENNESE IN BERLIN.” 
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men will grow jea- lous, what can they ex-pect? When men are so_ treat-ed, no 
so? then I hence-forth will bri- dle mytongue. Then ne - ver a- - gain shall you 
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gone [I may ne-ver re - turn back a ~- gain. Oh, stay, if you 
sweet af - ter quar-rels and giv - ing such pain, Yes, sweet af - ter 

















DUET FROM “THE VIENNESE IN BERLIN.” 
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Yes, stay, if you please, Sir, will 
To smile, to em - brace, and be 


Husert. 


please, Sir, ‘twill give me no pain. Yes, doubt-less ‘twill please you, 
quar - rels and giv - ing such pain. To smile, to em - brace, and 
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ARIA, 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, BY GIULIANI, OF VIENNA. 
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NUPTIAL MARCH, 
IN MOZART’S OPERA, “NOZZE DI FIGARO;” 


ARRANGED AS A PIANOFORTE DUET, BY W. WATTS. 
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NUPTIAL MARCH, 
IN MOZART’S OPERA, “NOZZE DI FIGARO? 


ARRANGED AS A PIANOFORTE DUET, BY W. WATTS. 
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NUPTIAL MARCH IN “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 
SECONDO. 
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HOLY, LORD GOD OF SABAOTH. 


FROM A REQUIEM, BY G. B. BASSANL 
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“HOLY, HOLY, LORD GOD OF SABAOTH.” 





glo-ry thy glo- ry. Ho-san-na in the high-est! Ho-san-na in the high - - - est! 
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CATCH, 
“HAIL, HAIL, GREEN FIELDS AND SHADY WOODS!” 
Dr. GREENE, 
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Age has no pain, nor youth a snare, nor youth a snare, 





ALLEMAND, 
COMPOSED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY D. STEIBELT. 


Op. 38. 
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GALOPPE, 
COMPOSED BY H. HERZ. 
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ATR, 
FOR THE FLUTE AND HARP, OR PIANOFORTE, 


SIR JOHN STEVENSON’S BALLAD, 





“DEAREST GIRL, I SOON MUST LEAVE THEE,” 


Arrancep By JOHN PARRY. 





Andante. 


PIANOFORTE. 
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“IF THIS DELICIOUS FLOWER,” 


COMPOSED BY MAZZINGHL HARMONIZED BY W. HAWES. 





Andante Con Espressione. 
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“IF THIS DELICLOUS FLOW’R.” 
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“IF THIS DELICIOUS FLOW’R. 
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SAVE, O SAVE THY PEOPLE. 


A DUETTO COMPOSED BY MARCELLO 
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SANCTUS 


FROM A MASS spy HAYDN. 
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SANCTUS, FROM A MASS BY HAYDN. 
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NATIONAL SWEDISH AIR 


FOR THF FLUTE, 


WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
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TENOR, 


Ist Bass 
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and 
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Now is the month of May - ing Whenmer-ry lads are play - ing, Fa, la, 


CANZON ET, 


“NOW IS THE MONTH OF MAYING,” 


FOR FIVE VOICES, 


COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS MORLEY, M. B. 


Gentleman of the Chapel to Queen Elizabeth. First published in 1595, and now printed as sung at the 
Concert of Ancient Music; with an accompaniment added to assist those who are not much accus- 
tomed to singing in parts. Where the performers do not require aid, the effect is far better without 
any instrument. Each strain is forte the first time, and piano the second: the whole is then sung 
through forte, without repeating, and in chorus where there is a sufficiency of voices.—HarMONICON. 
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SERCH HUDOL; or, THE ALLUREMENTS OF LOVE. 


Performed by the Welsh Harpers when the Datgeinied (Vocalists or Reciters) sing Pennillion, 


CALLED 


A WELSH MELODY, 


or Epigrammatic Stanzas. 


(COMMUNICATED BY Mr. PARRY.) 
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The above imelody possesses the true characteristic features of Welsh Music, an alternation of Major and Minor 


Keys. It will require four stanzas of six lines each, the singer commencing at the third bar of each part: 


but skil- 


ful performers will introduce four stanzas of different notes, and commence with the 4th or 5th bar as best suits their 
purpose, so as to have a word for every note. 
Those who have never heard the ancient British mode of singing with the Triple Harp, can form no idea of the 


effect it produces.—Harmonicon. 








THE AMERICAN MUSICAL JOURNAL: 


A 
MONTHLY REPOSITORY \ 
OF 


MUSICAL LITERATURE, AND OF STANDARD VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC: 


Music is at present so entwined with our feelings, and |) extracis from the works alluded to, much valuable musical 
so associated with objects on which the mind sets the | information, which in all probability would otherwise be 
highest value, as almost to be necessary to our existence. | inaccessible. 

It heightens the expression of our religious feelings and|| The literary department will be devoted to the re-publi- 
sentiments ; its aid tends to alleviate the distresses and suf- | cation of essays and extracts from the best standard works 
ferings of humanity; it constitutes a chief source of our jon the various branches of the art. Biographical memoirs 
social enjoyments; it upholds in a great, degree the theatre; | of the most eminent composers, ancient a modern. with 
to the military spectacle it lends “pomp and circumstance ;”’ | critical remarks on their works—historical sketches of the 
and of pageantry and show of every kind it is the chief|music of different countries—the history, capabilities, 
attraction. In all ages, the language of praise has been|| peculiarities, and improvements of the different musical 
exhausted in the endeavor to express the strong hold it has | nstruments—reviews of important musical publications— 
on the feelings and affections of mankind. lists of new aidivetéalaal papers on subjects calculated 

The increasing attention paid to the cultivation of music |to advance our own musical interests, &c. 
of late years in the United States; its very general pursuit} “In our Foreign Musical Report, we will bring under 
by all classes of society; the time, labor, and money spent ||the observation of our readers a general view of the state 
in its cultivation, are considerations that render the means of || and progress of the musical art abroad, giving a brief ac- 
promoting the knowledge of the art an object of more than|/count of the operatic representations, and musical occur- 
ordinary importance. ‘rences worthy of remark in the various cities of Europe, 

A very serious impediment to the progress of music in| and noticing the singers and virtuosi of established fame, 
this country, isa scarcity of treatises on the subject. _Lite- land the debuts of such as may from time to time enter the 
rature is a most important auxiliary to every art, and to||musical world. We shall advert to foreign musical pro- 
none more so than to music. “Every one acquainted | ductions of novelty and importance, and present such intel- 
with works of criticism and taste is, however, sufficiently | ligence respecting celebrated composers, and information 
aware of their utility. ‘They open the student’s eyes;|/as to the reception of their works, as may in any way be 

hey point out to him the sources of beauty; they are|| interesting.” , 
digests of the principles of art; ina word, they teach us|} In our Domestic Musical Report, an account will be 
to think.” || given of the opera, theatre, oratorios, and concerts in our 

There is scarcely a subject of musical education, or, in-|| principal cities, with candid criticisms on the music and 
deed, any subject connected with music, which has not been 'performers, and our work will thus become a permanent 
amply treated of and illustrated by many ingenious minds. ||record of the state and progress of music in our own 
The large fund of information now existing in many ex- || country. 
cellent works, and in the valuable essays that lie scattered|| In. the musical department it will be our aim to present 
through the foreign periodicals, is nearly placed beyond the ||such music only as possesses intrinsic excellence, and 
reach of the great body of amateurs, from the scarcity of|| which is at the same tire such as is not generally known. 
these works in this country | Care will be taken to select such pieces as are most likely 

The state of our musical affairs has for a long time past||to be generally useful in the social circle. In this depart- 
strongly pointed out the necessity of a periodical work de-||ment there will be inserted a regular series of pieces, 
voted to this subject. The utility ofthese publications is recog-||arranged for the pianoforte and flute; also, a series of the 
nised by their employment to promote almost every branch || best glees—selections from the most celebrated operas, and 
of literature and science; and it is equally a matter of surprise || from the fine compositions of the old classical masters, now 
and of regret, that an art, fulfilling so many important||only known to a few connoisseurs, 
purposes, having so many votaries, and exciting such uni-|| Selections will also be made from the latest classical 
versal admiration, if not enthusiasm, should be without | works of the most eminent composers, especially from such 
the aid of those powerful auxiliaries to every kind of|jas have created a sensation in Europe; and as their ap- 
knowledge | pearance in our journal will in most cases be their first 

The present work is undertaken, under the belief that it|| appearance in print in this country, they will be invested 
is one that is required by the wants of the musical com-|| with the attractions of a double novelty. 
munity ; and that it will be of essential service in pro-|| As many of the most celebrated and sublime composi- 
moting musical knowledge in the country. It is needless ||tions of the masters of music, were written for the church, 
to enlarge on the advantages to be derived from having in | valuable additions will be made to our: stock of sacred 
our own possession well written essays on the particular|| music by extracts from their works. 
subjects of our study. The greatest utility of this publica-|} The music will be printed in such manner that it can 
tion will coasist in placing within the reach of all, by|\be bound separately from the rest of the work. 
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CONTENTS OF THE WORK AS FAR AS PUBLISHED. CONTENTS OF NUMBER IV 
a | 

| Memoir of John Sebastiz rr Bach. On the Style and Manner ot 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER I. || Singing the Music of the Church.t On the Capabilities cf the 

. . ' , . . |}German Flute.* A full account of the Birmingham Musical Fes- 

Memon of George Frederick Handel, with a portrait. A full | tival, in which is contained a description of the new ‘lown Hall. 
account of the Royal Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey, land of the great Organ. Ana count of he production of Rossini’s 


in June. 1834 Observations on Flute Playing.* Miscellaneous opera, Le Siege de Corinthe Do. of Bellini’s La Straniera Do 
Thought on Music, (fr ym. the German.) On Musica: Education, lod Rossini’s Mose in Egitto. A Description of the Mountain Syiph, 
(from the French of M.Gretry.) An account of Haydn’s Seven || 4 new opera, composed by Barnett, and produced at the English 
Last Words of the Saviour on the Cross. Address to the Public on Opera House, London Do, of The Brave. 4 new overa ete aioe 
the objects of this Journal. On the Evidences of Musical Taste. ‘e. Marliani : (translated for thin lournal ) Parts ahees of the 
An Account of the Musical Transactions during the past season expenses of the Italian Opera Hous I ondon “Do of the New- 
at the Italian Opera House, Park Theatre, and Public Gardens. |) york Italian Opera H man Do. of the Oratorios of the New-York 


An Account of the renaties. OF the New-York Sacred Music || Sacred Music So iety. Review or Music—Songs of Fancy. Do- 
Society, giving the number of the performers and the particulars || yesmc Musca Report.—ltalian Opera—Park Theatre—Phila 
: ‘ J iad : — li —Fs — a- 
of the performances, with Critical Remarks An account of the || qe ‘lphia— W ashingiton—Boston. On Musical Societies. Mr. Horn’s 
trumpet match between Messrs. Norton and Gambati, with parti- || new Oratorio. &c 
> C € 4 ; . 
culars of the lives of these celebrated performers. Miscellaneous 


Items Foreign Musical Report. List of late Musica) Publi- MUSIC 
cations Glee,—* ‘Go, Damon, go,” eerie 6 CU 
MUSIC Song, —“ The Welcome,” . . Swiss Air. 
I. Song, “If Guiltless Blood,” from the Oratorio of Su- Sicilian ‘Air, arranged for Flute and Pian ), by . C, Nicnouson. 
sanna, - - «+ - « Hanper. || New Vienna Waltz, with three Trios, .. . . J. N. Hummet. 
Ah!) non Len iarmi no,” ’] 
rietta, ) ,./ . 4. 
I. Arietta +“ Ah! leave me not, ah! no, ‘* ASIOLA 


t Rossins CONTENTS OF NUMBER V. 


| Meror of Boccherini. A Sketch of the History of the Pianoforte 
|} and of Pianists. Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine. Forign 
| Musical Festivals. Society of British Musicians. Amateur Musi- 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER II, |}cal Festival, Exeter Hall. Foreign Musica Rerort.—Vienna; 
: wv “= ; FRED | Berlin; Warsaw; Leipzig; Munich; Rome; Naples; Venice; 
penet lates \ lag pease = dpe ' Feat mA pale cn. Milan; Turin; Lucca; Padua; Palermo; Paris; Marseilles; 
ster Abbey, (concluded.) On the English and German Flutes.* a. See ately Lac ia currents Ae one 
On the objects of musical acquivement.t Foreion Musica Report, dawerny New ¢ be ie The pate 9 of re Douiaes Mi af 4 
containing an account of the musical transactions in Vienna— || py oer —Italian O House: Park Theatie? Mew Vise Ganred 
Berlin—Magdeburg—Dresden—Leipzig—Nuremburg—-Stuttgart <2 oy —  Aaealpaentcy mgt! Moat ow oe 
Elberf :!\d—Jena—Zurich Milan —Naples —-Rome Paris—Brus Music Society; Concerts; Philadelphia Boston ; Baltimore ; 
r ae 4 Sig. AE gett . Charleston; New-Orleans; Albany; Pittsfield. Miscellaneous 
sels—-Amsterdam—Russia. London.—King’s Theatre—English || Priracts. List of Late Musical Publications 
Opera House—Covent Garden Theatre. Amateur Musical Fes- ||“ "~~ 5 til . ; 
tival. An Historical Sketeh of the Boston Handel and Haydn || MUSIC 
Society. A Review of several important Musical Publications. aie 
Domestic Musicat Report, containing an account of the Perform- || Song, “ Farewell to the mountain,” from the new 
ances at the Italian Opera House—Park Theatre—A full account Opera, The Mountain Sylph, 7 7 > 


of the Judgment of Solomon, an oratorio performed by the New- || Duet, “ When the moonlight streaming,” arranged ? SO1EL DIED 
\ > 20 . 
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Il. Air § “ Come L Aurette Placide 


¢ “ Morning its sweets is flinging,” 


1| 
| 
Arranged for the Flute and Pianoforte by Diape.us. | 








J. Banner? 


York Sacred Music Society—The Concert of the Musical Fund 1] from the French air “La claire de la lune 
Society—Musical Transactions in Philadelphia—Boston—Albany.|| Quartet and Chorus. “Blessed are the Dead,” Spee 
To our Readers. On Singing. To Flute Amateurs. Answer to from the oratorio, The Last Judgment, - - : 
Veritas. 

MUSIC 

CONTENTS O NU) ER VI. 

I. Alpine Melody,- a - P$rschen. NTENT F NUMB I 
Il. Song, “ ‘ He re’s a health to , those far away,” Scottish Melody | The following are some of the most prominent articles selected 
III. Glee, ‘Once upon my cheek,” - - - ~ Dr. Cattcorr, \| for this number, which is now in course of publication. 
IV. Two Vienna Landler, - + 2s  * ) Manscunsr, A menor of Boieldieu. Biographical sketch of Spagnoletti. On 





|| Articulation in Flute-playing.* ‘The state of Musical Knowledge 
sh ; || in Germany.t Musical Reminiscences of the Earl of Mount Edg- 
CONTENTS Ur Srnees cumbe. Sketch of the History of the Pianoforte and Pianists 
Memoir of Ludwig Von Beethoven, (concluded.) A Sketch of|} Musical Outlines. On Church Music. On Glee Singing, &e. 
the History of the Pianoforte and of Pianists. On Style and Man-|| Foreren anv Domestic Musicat Report. Review of Music, &e. 
ner.t On the Structure of the Italian Oper 1. On the Capabilities || 
of the German Flute.* Foremn Musics Rerorr.— Vienna—Berlin | 
—Stuttgart—-Strasburg—Aix-la-Chape ‘Ne—-Stockholm —Potsdam | Canon, from the new Oratorio, The Remission of Sin, C.E. Horn 
Zeitz, &c. London —Desi ription of the new Opera House —the | Favorite Swiss March in the Overture to William 


MUSIC 


new ¢ dpe ra Nourjahad—Hereford Musical Festival, &c. Domestic!} vil. arranged for Flute and Piano . me Rossini. 
Musica. Rerorr.— Washington—Baltimore—Philadelphia—A lba- || Glee —“ Great Apollo,” for two Sopranos, Tenor,) « 

lew Y. ali Park ‘The: Sinead '§ 8. Webbe 
ny—Boston. New York.—Italian Opera—Park Theatre—Concerts || and Bass ee: Sy ‘ 


—NOratorio. Review or Must Remarks on the Music published a SE Re Salen 


in this work | whens 
|| * This is from a valuable work entitled ‘‘ A Word or Two on 


— | the Flute,” by W. N. James; the principal part of which will be 
I. Catch, “ My Sylvia wears a rosy wreath,” . J. Parry. || republished in this Journal. ‘The articles marked thus, (*) are 
If. Glee, “ Turn Amarillis,” composed in 1640, T. Brewer. || from this work 


Bacon, a most erudite work on the Principles of Singing, nearly 
the entire of which will be republished in this Journal. The 
articles marked thus, (+) are from this work. 


the words adapted to the music for this work, 
IV. March, (the favorite,) from Mosé, arranged for the 


IIf. Quartetto, “ Blessed be Thou the God of Israel,’ . he | + From the “Elements of Voeal Science,” by Richard Mackenzie 
' 
Flute and Pianoforte, . Rossint | 

















Tuts work has now been published five months, a suf-|| 
ficient length of time, as the editor conceives, to enable the | | 
public to form an opinion as to its merits. From the great || 
success that has attended it, as well as from the favorable || 
opinions of the public press respecting it, the editor flatters | 
himself that thus far it has fulfilled the expectations held 
forth at its commencement 

It seems to be generally conceded, that a work of this 
nature will be highly instrumental in promoting our musi- 
sal interests, by directing attention to the subject, by elicit- 
ing remark, exciting investigation, and by the information | 
and observations conveyed through its pages, affording the | 
materials for thinking, and forming the groundwork for, | 
and incentive to, more extensive acquirements. 

An inspection of the table of contents, will show that it 
contains musical information that will be permanently use- | 
ful, as well as current intelligence of musical events, that | 
must possess a high degree of interest for every amateur of || 
the musical art. 

The editor has enlisted, as co-laborers in the cause, some || 
of the most eminent writers on music in the union; and 
the most unremitted exertions will be made to render the 
work subservient to the great object of promoting the know- 
ledge of the art of music in this country. 

The editor begs leave to call the attention of his readers 
to the music published in the work. This is not exceeded 
in point of appearance by any published in the country; it 
is all of a sterling character, and most of it new to the pub- 
lic generally ; it is selected with a special reference to 
general use by amateurs; pieces which serve merely for | 
the display of executive ability, are studiously excluded as 
not being suitable to the nature of the work. One great 
object with the editor is to afford to our social parties the 
means of musical enjoyment; and for this purpose he has 
inserted glees, quartets, duets, pieces arranged for the 
piano and flute, besides a variety of single pieces; and it is 
iis intention to pay continued attention to render this a 
prominent feature of this department. 

To persons in the country he would observe, that in this 
Journal they will be furnished every month with eight 
pages of new music, which is worth, at current prices, 
almost as much as the whole annual subscription. 

New-York, April 15th, 1835. 





TERMS. 


Tae American Mousicat Journat is published on the first of || 
every month, by James Dunn, No. 24 Thames-street, New-York, 
at $4 per annum, payable in advance, 

Each number consists of twenty-four quarto pages of letter press, 
and eight pages of music, printed in the best style, on fine paper, with || 
new and handsome type. ‘The work will be occasionally embellished | | 
with portraits, engravings, &c. 

No subscription will be received for a less period than one year. || 

Persons furnisuing five subscribers, and forwarding the amount |} 
of subscription, $20, will be entitled to the work free fer one year. | 

Persons who may order the work are requested to name the Posr- 1 
orFrice, County, and Srare where it is to be sent; and to write the | | 
whole in a plain and distinct hand. The publisher will forward | 


it punctually, and will, in all cases, endeavor to do so at the least iP 


, 1] 

possible expense to his subscribers | 

All communications to the publisher to be sent free of postage. || 
| 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS RESPECTING 
THIS WORK. 
“On our table we find the second number of the Musical 
Journal, published by James Dunn, 24 Thames street. 
The first number of this work was noticed in this paper in 


|terms of commendation, and the present one is deserving 
|of the like praise. Together with four pieces of music, it 


contains much interesting information in the delightful and 
elevating science of which it treats. The price of the work 
has been reduced to four dollars, and we learn it is receiving 


\a full share of that patronage to which by its merits it is 


so fully entitled.’— Mercantile Advertiser and New-York 
Advocate, Jan. 15, 1835. 


“ AMERICAN Musica JourNaAL—We have received 
the first and second numbers of a new musical periodical, 
published monthly in New-York, bearing the above title. 
The editorial department is conducted with much ability, 
the selections interesting, and the typographical execution 
not surpassed by any periodical in the United States. We 
can confidently recommend it to professors and amateurs 
of music.” —Piltsburg Mercury. 

“ Tne Amertcan Musicai Jovurnat, No. 2, has just 


jappeared. It is filled with exceedingly interesting musical 


articles, original and selected, and contains also four pieces 
of geod music. So far the work justifies the expectations 


|of its friends, and bids fair, we think, to become both useful 
\}and permanent.”—N. Y. Albion, Jan. 19, 1835. 


“ This isa very well conducted periodical. The musical 
information is extensive, entertaining, and well selected ; 


jand the scientific notices of the state of the art in our 
|country creditable in the extreme. We esteem it of great 
importance that there should be a competent record of the 
| great advancement which America is making in musical 
knowledge, and therefore wish well to this excellent. under- 


taking.’—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 26. 

“'The second number of the Amertcan Mustcau Jour- 
NAL, published by James Dunn, 24 Thames-street, has 
made its appearance, and fully justified the expectation 
created by the merit of the preceding number. It contains 


'a great fund of interesting musical information, criticism, 


and disquisition, with four pieces of music. The price 
has been reduced to four dollars, and the work is now well 
patronized. Such a publication cannot but do much good, 
and ought to succeed.”—N. Y. Times, Jan. 15, 1835. 


“The American Musicat Journat, a monthly publi- 
cation undertaken at New-York, and of whick the second 
number has just appeared, deserves the patronage of all 
amateurs and friends of the delightful science and art to 


|'which it is devoted. ‘The contents of the two numbers 


(quarto) before us, are excellent; the original criticisms 


| spirited, frank, and able; the musical selections geod, and 


all parts of the work handsomely printed.” —Nat. Gaz. 


“ We have a third number of Tue AmertcaAN Musica 
Journat, a New-York monthly publication, which we 
have heretofore recommended in warm terms. This num- 
ber is worthy of equal praise, in every respect. No period- 
ical work for music, so well supplied, has ever appeared in 
this country, to our knowledge.” —Nat. Gaz., Feb. 19, 1835 











“American Musicat Jovnnat.—We learn that a 
work bearing this title is just commenced in the city of 
New-York, by James Dunn, a gentleman well qualified to 
publish a work of that kind. They who are acquainted 
with the ‘ London Harmonicon,’ will know how to estimate 
its character, when we say, that in execution, design, and 
general appearance, it exactly resembles that excellent pub- 
lication. The price, too, is cheaper than we should think 
of asking for so much interesting matter ; only $4 per year. 
—Buffalo Republican, Feb. 7, 1835. 


Tue American Musicai JourNnaL is the name of a 
work in the course of publication in New-York. Spirited 
in all its departments, it is conducted with that candor, 
particularly in its critiques, which merits the highest 
praise. Biographies of eminent musicians, anecdotes, 
notices of musical festivals, oratorios, &c., are among its 





| 





attractions ; and being the only work of the kind published || 


in the United States, there is no doubt it will receive, as it 
well deserves, an extensive patronage—U. S. Telegraph, 
March 27th, 1835. 
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“ We have been favored with the first number of a very 
valuable periodical, which has just been commenced in 
New-York. It is entitled “Tue American Musica. 
JourNat,” and is designed as a monthly repository of musi- 
cal literature. The specimen before us contains an engraved 
portrait of Handel, with a biographical sketch—several 
fashionable songs, arranged for the piano—together with 
much valuable and interesting matter for lovers and stu- 
dents of music. The work is to be issued monthly, at four 
dollars per annum. We heartily commend it to the atten- 
tion of the ladies.”— Penn. Ing. Fei. 23, 1835 


The fourth number of Tue American Musicar 
JourNat has appeared. It is got up with elegance, and 
conducted with a high degree of talent.—Philadelphia 
Enq., March 12th, 1835. 

“ The fifth number of this valuable periodical contains 
/a great deal of interesting matter, as well as a judicious 
selection of music. The publishers deserve success in their 
| undertaking.” —Mercantile Advertiser and N. Y. Advo- 
| cate, April 10th, 1835 
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